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pare Your Trees for Winter 


Scientific tree care is indeed year ‘round—and the golden and 
russet autumn beauty of the leaves is a colorful warning that your 
trees must be prepared to withstand the attacks of winter, fast on 
its way. As in the early months of the year we condition trees for 
a healthy growth and rich foliage in summer months, so they 
must now be conditioned to keep damage from ice, snow, and 
high winds at a minimum, and to guard against the many insects 
and related pests that winter over in trees. An examination of 
your trees by a Bartlett representative will quickly show what 
should be done to provide the maximum protection for their 
health and beauty. Remember, the unsurpassed facilities of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental 
Grounds provide every Bartlett representative with an un- 
paralleled background of scientific knowledge and experience. 
Call upon him at any time, at no obligation. 
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roa Cankered areas in trees should be cut out; wounds attended to, to prevent the entrance 
Lregey of fungus spores, and damage by ice and snow. Inspect your trees carefully for 


cavities which should be filled by the exclusive Bartlett Cavity Treatment, guaranteed 
indefinitely. 
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Corrective pruning and trimming should be done, and all dead and dying branches 
removed and destroyed to prevent their becoming a breeding place for diseases and 
insects. 
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Inspect trees carefully for structural weaknesses to determine where bracing and 
cabling, the Bartlett Way, may be needed to prevent damage from splitting due to 
the weight of snow and ice, or high winds. 
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7 Feeding should be continued; proper feeding with Bartlett Green Tree Food, and 
NY watering are just as essential in fall as in spring months, and will help your trees 
I withstand the ravages of winter. 
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wnete at Carry on a general fall clean-up of the grounds and schedule in advance for dormant 
W spraying, vista cutting and other important features of your coming winter tree care. 


HOME OFFICE ® RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS @ STAMFORD, CONN. 
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For Larger, Lovelier 
Flowers Next Sprir Spring 
Plant Imp. ported 

Holland Bulbs 


You'll Have More Beautiful Spring Flowers 
if you plant genuine Imported Holland Bulbs this Fall A ee apiito 
. . Stately tulips in all the rainbow colors . . . carefree, Associa le ( 


dancing daffodils . .. the sparkling fragrance of hyacinths 2 - ywers 
..and the cool, dewy-freshness of the crocus. Bulb t rowe’s 
of Holland 


Imported Holland Bulbs Need Only Nature’s Care 2, € 
during the long Winter. There’s no weeding, no : : 
watering, no worrying. For the bloom’s already in the 

bulb—sleeping, while strong roots develop, to give you 

longer, stronger stems and extra months of garden color. 


Just Picture Your Garden Next Spring. Your tulips, FREE! Ask your dealer for our 3 beautiful 
daffodils, hyacinths and crocuses burst into glorious pamphlets showing attractive ways to grow 


i and arrange bulbs in your garden and in your 
color patterns in borders and beds, along walks, hed ges, and ae Veure Gad coats Ser pent 
walls—just as you planned. So be sure to plant genuine this emblem—at seed stores, florists, hard- 


Imported Holland Bulbs now— before frost hardens See pee ong separa eee ae ‘i 
the ground—for larger, lovelier flowers next Spring! Holland, 41 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N. Yu 
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SPRINGFOOD 


A perfectly balanced ration for lawns and gardens 


Springfood is regarded by prominent 
gardeners as the finest fertilizer ob- 
tainable for lawns, gardens, shrubs, 
hedges and vines. A safe and highly 
effective blend of organic and mineral 
ingredients containing every manurial 
element needed to sustain vigorous 
plant growth and build up fertility of 
the soil. Like all D & P Special Foods 
it contains no filler. 


Write to Department H-10 for our new 64 page 
“Guide to Better Gardening” 


DAPSPRAY 


Concentrated DDT-Rotenone Spray 


Dapspray is a combination of two 
powerful killing agents DDT (30%) 
and Rotenone (1%). For outdoor use it 
is amazingly efficient in destroying 
Japanese Beetles, Canker Worms, 
Gypsy Moths, Saw Flies, Elm Leaf ZZgaS ew 
Beetles, Tent Caterpillars, Rose Chaf- 
ers, Scale insects, Leaf Miners and 
many others. It is a specific remedy for 
Thrips on Gladiolus. Tn zreenhouses it 
is widely used to cnieate Orchid 
Scales, eevils and Black Beetles, 
Mealy Bugs, White Fly and many other 
insects. It offers DDT and Rotenone in 
a scientifically complete spray. 


DAP-GRO 


Complete, Vitalizing, All-Purpose Plant Food 


DDT 





Dap-Gro is a safe and reliable fer- 
tilizer processed to make a clean, in- 
offensive and sanitary product. Rich 
in all the elements of nutrition, it fur- 
nishes a complete, gradual and con- 
stant supply of nourishment — stim- 
ulating root action, adding visible 
strength and vitality and encouraging 
the production of finer, more colorful 
blooms or an abundant harvest of 
fruit. Regarded as an improvement 
over the finest imported fertilizers. 


Write Dept. H-10 for new 64 page 
“Guide to Better Gardening” 


Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers 
Springfield + New Jersey 


Branches: White Ploins, N.Y. + Philodelphio, Pa. * Glen Cove. N.Y 




















Reapers © suestions Alzswered | 


My fuchsia was beautiful out of doors last Summer but when I 
took it in many of the leaves fell off. What 1s wrong? 

Your plant either suffered a shock in moving into too warm and 
dry a room or is trying to rest itself in spite of your wishes. If the 
latter is true, put it into a cool but not cold room and give it less 
water until it shows signs of renewed activity. Then give it more 
heat and water. If necessary, cut or pinch back at that time. 

y y xy 


Is it necessary to have more than one bittersweet vine to get berries? 

Some bittersweet plants never fruit because they bear only 
staminate or male flowers. Others produce fruit only when stamin- 
ate plants are near by but some fruit well without the assistance 
of other plants. The latter, of course, are the ones to plant. If 
grown from root or stem cuttings they will perpetuate this char- 
acterisitic. 
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How should potted chrysanthemums be handled after blooming so 
that they will bloom again the following year? 

Cut the stems back to within a few inches of the ground, 
gradually lessen the watering and set the pots in a cold but prefer- 
ably not a freezing place and water just enough to keep the plants 
from drying out completely. As Spring approaches give more heat 
and water. Then root stem cuttings from the new growth, dis- 
carding the old plants. 

y A y 

Last Spring my perennial hibiscus was very late in coming up. 
Is there anything I can do to it now to make it come up sooner? 

These plants are naturally very late starters in the Spring. 
About the only care necessary is to mark their locations with 
stakes so that they are not dug up or damaged in the Spring. 

+ Y y 

Is it safe to syringe the plants in a small window conservatory in 
the afternoon? 

As a rule it is not advisable to do so after the middle of the 
afternoon, because the water does not evaporate readily from the 
leaves at that time. Consequently, the leaves remain wet and the 
plants are more susceptible to diseases than otherwise. 
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Do Jerusalem artichokes need any protection for the Winter? If 
so, what? 

In spite of their name, they are native plants and need no cover- 
ing or other protection in most places. 

7 if y 

Is rubbing the leaves with oil of any value to house plants? 

In most cases it is harmful. It collects dust which interferes 
with the sunlight reaching the leaf and often clogs the stomates 
or breathing pores. 

xy y xy 

When and how should high-bush blueberries be pruned? 

During the Winter or early Spring remove all twiggy growth 
and reduce one-third of the top growth about one-third of its 
length. Occasionally, cut the oldest stems to the ground to en- 
courage new growth from the base. The fruit is borne on the 
growth of the previous season. 

7 y y 

Please tell me how to carry gerberas through the Winter. 

Gerberas are not reliably hardy in the northern states but, with 
protection, may survive the Winter. Cover the crowns with 
coarse coal ashes and then with leaves. Also, make certain the 
drainage is good. 

7 y 7 

My newly-planted Dutch iris are beginning to sprout this Fall. 
What should I do? 

Wait until the ground is freezing. Then, mulch with coarse 
straw, marsh hay, oak leaves, cranberry tops or evergreen boughs 
and leave until Spring. No harm should come from the first light 
frosts. 
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KEEP the lawn mower busy through the growing season. Grass 
will thrive for several weeks yet as it likes cool weather. Do 
not cut too close, of course, but keep the grass short enough so 
it will not mat down under the snow. 

SHRUBS and trees planted in the Fall must be well staked so that 
Winter winds will not damage the scarcely established roots 
by whipping in the wind. 

COLDFRAMES which you plan to use in late Winter or early 
Spring can have their soil prepared now when time permits, 
ready for planting. Then fill the frame with DRY leaves, hay 
or straw, close the sash and blanket with mats, manure or 
earth. This will keep the soil within the frame from freezing 
hard and save time and trouble when the frame is wanted for 
use — perhaps, at a titne when the soil outside is still frozen 
or else soaking wet. 

BEDS for the late planting of such things as roses and lilies may 
well be prepared now while the soil is still in good condition 
and working comfortable. For roses dig reasonably large holes, 
throw away the soil unless it is of top quality, fill with the best 
loam you can find and enrich it with compost, well-rotted 
manure and leaf mold. Superphosphate mixed in will make 
better plants, too. Bone meal is good, if you can find enough. 
Never allow fresh manure to come into contact with roses in 
any way. If the planting of the roses or lilies is likely to be 
delayed until after a freeze comes, the soil can be kept in good 
condition and soft by means of a heavy mulch. 

LABEL whatever you plant. This is particularly true of the 
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THE COVER: Milkweed seeds are sailing by on October’s winds 
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Spring flowering bulbs. You may think you will remember 

which variety is which — but come Spring you will be sadly 

confused. It is also a good idea to mark the areas you have 

planted and also the site of such perennials in the border as 
are late in coming up — like platycodon. Many a time good 
gardeners have blithely gone to work turning over the soil in 
the Spring only to find their forks thrust into precious plants 
not yet broken through the surface. 

GREEN MANURE is a good investment. If you have not 
planted Winter rye yet, there is still time. It prevents erosion 
by Winter rains, hides the ugly scars of the vegetable garden 
— and, turned under next Spring, it enriches the soil almost 
as well as a liberal dose of manure — if you could find manure 
these days. 

SANITATION is still a must for October. This work cannot be 
over-emphasized. Eradicate every diseased plant you have. 
Burn pithy stems and always and forever clean up fruits and 
spotted leaves that accumulate somehow in the best of gar- 
dens. Probably, this time of year, diseased tissues can go onto 
the compost pile but it is a questionable business at best. 

GENERALLY, home-saved seeds, like volunteer seedlings are 
not worth much. However, tomatoes and peppers are an ex- 
ception to this rule, although it is well to have fresh seed every 

few years at least. 
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TWO LUCKY PEOPLE 


 goeneennand just about everyone in America would be envious of these two young Philadelphians 

standing on a Sunday afternoon in the October sunshine and checking on the progress of their 
new home. Not only have they solved the housing problem, so vexing to most of us, but they have 
all the fun of decorating and furnishing the inside of the house. 

Those of us who are gardeners envy them most of all. Just imagine having a brand new place to 
landscape! There is the lawn to seed. There is the foundation shrubbery to establish. There are all the 
other trees and shrubs to select and plant according to the plan worked out so carefully during the 
evening hours while the house is being built. Finally, there is the border of herbaceous perennials, 
with Spring bulbs interspaced and room left here and there for annuals which will pick up the color 
display in June after most perennials fade and carry the glory along until the chrysanthemums take 
over in the Fall. Of course, they will make mistakes. They will want to change things over but, so 
far as gardening goes, that is half of the fun. Just as surely as Spring comes each year, so will the 
garden need remaking as time goes on. 
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The Secret of. Autumn Color 


By DONALD WYMAN 
Arnold Arboretum 


ACH year millions of people in the eastern United States look 
eagerly towards the mountains for the brilliant display of 
Autumn color so prevalent there. Even close at home many of our 
ornamental woody plants are outstanding in their Autumn finery, 
often being planted because of their fiery color at this time of year. 
The sassafras is usually a brilliant scarlet, the birch is always a 
good yellow, most oaks are red, and these plants with many 
others are rightly given prominent places for Fall display. 

Some years Autumn color is much more prominent and much 
more beautiful than others. Just why is this? Actually, there are 
many complex chemical reactions taking place within the leaves 
which result in Autumn color. These chemical reactions are 
largely governed by the weather and it is only necessary for the 
gardener to have a very small knowledge of botany to understand 
this association between the weather and the varying amounts of 
Autumn color. 

In the first place, leaves are green because of a highly complex 
coloring matter called chlorophyll which is always present in 
them. It is being continually manufactured and at the same time 
continually destroyed. During the greater part of the growing 
season the rate of manufacture of the chlorophyll about equals the 
rate of its consumption. In the Fall, because of large amounts of 
stored food products and toxins, the rate of the manufacture of 
chlorophyll gradually declines, although its destruction continues 
rapidly. Eventually there comes a time when little if any chloro- 
phyll is being manufactured and most of it has been destroyed. 
This results in yellow foliage. 

It is a fact that the yellow coloring pigments are omnipresent 
in the leaves but are masked during the growing season by the 
chlorophyll. Take a plant into the cellar after it has been growing 
vigorously in the light. After a few days the leaves gradually turn 
yellow if there is no light available. Sunshine is absolutely essen- 
tial for the production of chlorophyll. Consequently, when it is 
not present no chlorophyll is manufactured and the leaf gradually 
turns yellow. However, place these plants back in the sunshine and 
their yellow leaves will soon turn green showing that in the pres- 
ence of sun chlorophyll is manufactured and that it does mask the 
omnipresent yellow pigments. 

In the Fall there is usually a large amount of yellow color — the 
birches, the spicebush, the Norway maple, the silver maple and 
many other plants all turn a brilliant yellow each year but it is 
the reds and scarlets which make the truly effective color. Their 
formation is not so simple. These colors are much more dependent 
upon weather conditions. They are formed in leaves which have 
accumulated a large amount of sugar, the chief food manufactured 
by the leaves. 

In the early Fall when the weather is warm and there is a great 
amount of sunshine the leaves are very busily engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar. Then, if warm, bright, sunny days are fol- 
lowed by cool nights during which the temperature goes to 45 de- 
grees F. or lower, we will have just the conditions necessary to 
bring about brilliant red colors in the leaves of certain shrubs and 
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trees. Plant physiologists have shown that with temperatures of 
45 degrees F. or lower it is impossible for the sugar stored in the 
leaves of the plant tu move to the trunks and roots. In other words, 
because of cold night temperatures such sugars are “trapped” in 
the leaves. When a large amount of sugar is trapped in the leaf in 
the Fall conditions are perfect for the manufacture of red coloring 
pigments, the Fall colors that are enjoyed by everyone. 

Although this may be an overly simple explanation of many 
complex chemical reactions, nevertheless it explains why the 
foliage is better some years than others. For example, if during the 
early Fall of one year there are many warm, bright, sunny days 
followed by cool nights, conditions are perfect for splendid Au- 
tumn color. On the other hand, when there is much rainy and 
cloudy weather and the leaves can manufacture little sugar or 
when the nights are very warm and the sugar is not “trapped”’ in 
the leaves such conditions make very poor Autumn color. 

From all indications, the mountains and hills of the eastern 
United States will be covered with vivid color this Fall. The plants 
have grown vigorously during the Summer and weather condi- 
tions during the early Fall have been ideal in most areas for the 
formation of brilliant colors. 





THE BRAKES ARE OFF 


ITH the January issue, HorticuLturE will enter a 

new era of service to its readers. Your magazine is 
being developed to meet the needs of American gardeners 
in the great enlargement of home gardening now so happily 
underway. We have wanted to grow for some time but 
scarcity of paper, mushrooming costs and many other 
difficulties have made this impossible. But at last the 
brakes are off. 

Now we will give you a larger and a better magazine to 
help you garden even more successfully and pleasantly. 
We will continue, of course, the neighborly pattern of 
printing accounts of individual experiences. In fact, our 
26-year old basic editorial pattern will be practically un- 
changed. But, in addition, we will have strong articles; 
many of them by leading authorities, each writing in his 
special field. Then, to our staff of contributors, we have 
added representatives of outstanding scientific institutions. 
In short, our magazine will be bigger in size and better in 
presenting all the information and inspiration gardeners 
today need and value. 

To make all this, and more, possible we are not going to 
follow the lead of most other magazines and increase the 
price. Instead, we are combining the twice-a-month issues 
into a single number which will reach you about the first 
of each month. 

















Sa forcing Spring bulbs “es 


Temperature Is All-important 


By R. MILTON CARLETON 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


HE use of the term “forcing” in con- 

nection with Spring flowering bulbs is 
incorrect. If any attempt is made to force 
these with high heat they are likely to come 
blind (not bloom), show white tips or other- 
wise do poorly. Success in growing bulbs in 
the house is so dependent upon correct 
temperature control that this problem must 
be given first attention. Unless the amateur 
gardener is in a position to control this all- 
important factor, he is better off using other 
plant materia! for Winter decoration. 


Tulips and Narcissi 

In these two groups, buds begin to form 
inside the bulb when the temperature drops 
below 68 degrees for several days. Usually, 
bulbs delivered in the area north of the 
Ohio River are suitable for planting with 
bud initiation already under way when de- 
livered during late September or early 
October. If necessary to store them before 
planting, keep them below 70 degrees or 
blooming will be affected. Once the buds 
have formed the closer the potted bulbs can 
be kept to 48 degrees, the better. At this 
temperature they make root growth rapidly 
and top growth slowly. Where no good 
storage at 48 degrees can be provided they 
can be stored in cold frames at above 33 
degrees and will do fairly well but will not 
be as uniform in growth nor as large. If 
stored out of doors, they should be kept at 
48 for at least two weeks after rooting and 
before being brought into a warmer room. 

When the shoots are at least two inches 
to three inches high move inside. Before 
doing so spray with a solution of one ounce 
of Fermate with a suitable spreader in five 
gallons of water. This will prevent botrytis 
or tulip fire. When tulips are brought in, 
keep as close to 55 degrees as possible (they 
can be lower but not higher) for at least the 
first two weeks. This can be increased to 60 
degrees until flowering for earlier bloom. 
Narcissi can be started at 60 degrees for two 
weeks and then 65 until flowering. The 
single early and mendel tulips will bloom 
sooner than the late types but make less 
satisfactory flowers. The best varieties for 
forcing and their timing is as follows: 
Will Flower 


Bring into 


Variety Warm Room About 
Albino Dec. 15 Jan, 22 
Golden Harvest Dec. 20 Feb. 1 
Rose Copeland Dec. 20 Feb. 1 
William Copeland Dec. 20 Feb. 1 
Mothers Day 

(Lemon Queen Dec. 31 Feb. 10 
William Pitt Dec. 31 ‘eb. 10 
Bartigon Jan. 10 Feb. 20 
444 


Watering is highly important. The ideal 
condition is one where the soil is uniformly 
moist without variation. Try to duplicate 
the conditions under which the seeds of an- 
nuals do best. I have found that when one- 
third the volume of the soil is vermiculite, 
less watering is needed to keep the soil 
moisture at the proper point. Narcissi can 
stand more water than tulips once the 
leaves are well grown but are likely to rot if 
kept too wet before that time. A good soil 
for growing bulbs can be mixed from one 
part sand, one part old, well-rotted compost 
or manure and one part of good garden 
loam. If the old organic matter cannot be 
had, substitute a horticultural grade of 
vermiculite. 

Always use clean pots and new ones, if 
possible. Old pots unless well-scrubbed can 
carry disease. For the amateur the kind of 
pot known as an azalea (two thirds the 
height of the standard) pot is better than 





the regulation bulb pan which is harder to 
keep moist without overwatering. Use a 
piece of pot or crock over the drainage hole 
and hold this in place with a handful of pea 
gravel and fill the pot almost to the rim with 
loose soil. Press the bulbs into the soil so the 
tips of the bulbs are just below the pot rim. 
Fill with loose soil and water. By the time 
the pots have been watered a couple of 
times before being put into the storage pit 
or frame where they are rooted, the soil 
should be about half an inch below the level! 
of the rim and provide head space for water- 
ing. Store under a mulch at least six inches 
deep. I find that poultry litter grade ver- 
miculite (available through poultry suppl) 
dealers) makes an ideal material for cover 
ing but whatever material is used, it should 
be protected from rain or from dripping 
moisture. 

Out of doors bulbs are likely to split if 
fertilized but where maximum results are 
wanted indoors a light feeding with a good 
completely-soluble chemical fertilizer will 
mean bigger flowers and deeper color. Be 
sure it is light. Do not waste time with bone 
meal in the potting soil or with organic 
fertilizers. The latter simply are not avail 
able and remain inert at the low tempera 
tures necessary for best results with bulbs. 

See Page 462 
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Material aplenty for beret 


Fall Hower Arrangements 


By ANNE B. WERTSNER 
Field Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


OW, at the most colorful season of the 
l year, there are many flowers and 
plant materials that can be made into at- 
tractive arrangements for the house. To 
carry inside some of the color and splendor 
of the out-of-doors gives a feeling of satis- 
faction and adds to the beauty and interest 
of the home. 

Although there is greater diversity of 
color than in any other season, there is on 
the other hand greater monotony in form. 
Zinnias, marigolds, cosmos, dahlias, asters 
and chrysanthemums are all round. How- 
ever, spike-like forms are available in va- 
rieties of salvia, celosia, gladiolus and Cimi- 
cifuga simplex. In addition, twigs and 
foliage of iris, yucca, some of the ever- 
greens, seed pods such as milkweed and 
teasel, and branches of fruiting trees and 
shrubs may be used. 

Before making an arrangement consider 
its purpose: where it is to be placed and the 
material to be used. If the arrangement is 
for an informal dining table, an entrance 
hall or for a room in which a musical is to 
be given, it should not be too bold in form. 

In such places flowers are used to create 
a warm and friendly atmosphere. Very 
often a so-called stylized arrangement, a 
crescent-shaped design for instance, does 
not convey this feeling. It is apt to seem 
cold and austere. However, the stylized 
arrangement has its place in a flower show, 
drawing-room or ceremonious dinner table, 
in other words, in formal settings where 
originality and style count. No matter 
what the occasion or setting, flowers should 
be arranged with knowledge of design and 
color, Of course, balance, harmony, rhythm, 
porportion and suitability are important also. 

In the illustration distinction has been 
achieved by using commonplace materials 
in an effective way. The teasel has been 
used for spike-like material, magnolias 
and celosia for branching material and 
zinnias for weight, with the large one serv- 
ing as the focal point of interest. To create 
harmony, relationship of the size and pattern 
to each other should not be overlooked. 

Some practical hints for the novice 
follow: Select a suitable container first. At 
this season, copper, pewter, bronze, heavy 
pottery and coarse textured containers are 
appropriate. Choose a holder that is heavy 
enough to support the flowers and in which 
the stems can be controlled. In the vase 
type of container vertical pieces of ever- 
greens may be sufficient. Fill the container 
with warm water thus expelling air from the 
stems and allowing for absorption of more 
water.- Also, wilted flowers revive more 
quickly in warm water than in cold. 
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Give the arrangement a good structural 
background to insure stability. Begin with 
the high point which should be over the 
center of the container. This, as a general 
rule, should be at least one and a half 
times the height of the vase or width of a 
bowl. This varies with materials used but 
the beginner follows rules just as the new 
cook follows recipes until she learns how to 
deviate. The material for the high point 
and other extremities should be tapering 
or spike-like material such as buds of 
gladiolus or wheat. Next, fill in with branch- 
ing material, sprays of berries, asters or 
foliage. Finally, add the solids, the heavy 
round flowers such as chrysanthemums, 
zinnias, dahlias and marigolds. 

These are useful for the focal point of in- 
terest located at that place in the arrange- 
ment from which all lines diverge. Never 
leave a void at this place. If one kind of 








flower is used, the chrysanthemum for in- 
stance, keep the buds or small flowers for 
the top, the medium sized ones for the 
middle and the largest ones for the bottom. 
Place them at various distances and re- 
member that voids are as important as 
solids in the final picture. 

One way to achieve distinction is to use 
contrast in color or form. If both fine and 
solid material are to be combined, begin the 
arrangement with the fine material, perhaps 
a spike of artemisia or a spray of the seed 
pods of a plume poppy. In front of it and 
several inches lower place a large hosta 
leaf, some yellow beech leaves or other solid 
foliage. Several inches below the top of this, 
fill in with chrysanthemums, one large 
dahlia or a mass of fruits of pyracantha — 
and a truly lovely picture can be made. 

The chrysanthemum is particularly use- 
ful as a cut flewer because of its long-lasting 
quality. Like zinnias, some varieties of 
chrysanthemums are likely to be monot- 
onous when arranged alone, although these 
varieties are excellent for mass effect in a 
garden. Other varieties vary in color at 
different stages of growth like Kristina, 
Rheingold and Siegfried and are more use- 
ful for cutflower work. 


Courtesy, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel phia 
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Hemerocallis 


By GRETCHEN HARSHBARGER 


President: Midwest Hemerocallis 
Society 


OU should see the new daylilies! Cin- 

derella had nothing on them. They have 
gone through an era of transformation and 
emerged clad in elegant dresses of red, 
purple, orange, yellow, bicolor patterns, 
pastels, and near-pinks. There are tall ones 
and dwarf ones. Their season of bloom 
spreads from early iris time until Autumn 
frosts. What is more, some varieties have a 
tendency to re-blcom, giving a second spurt 
of color. The old trait of “wandering feet” 
has been left along the wayside in most 
cases, though enough varieties still carry 
the ability to propagate rapidly to make 
them useful in large mass plantings. 

Hybridizers have been patiently and 
quietly working away on these new crea- 
tions developing vigor, sunfastness, unusual 
colors, good branching and quantities of 
buds to lengthen the period of bloom. 
Breeders in the southern parts of the coun- 
try have specialized in evergreen types be- 
cause there the foliage can count all season 
in the garden picture. For the North that 
quality is unimportant, since all foliage dies 
to the ground after freezing. There is some 
indication that deciduous types are most 
hardy, although the bloodlines are becom- 
ing so mixed that one cannot generalize. 

While their beauty alone would recom- 
mend daylilies to our gardens, the fact that 
their main blooming season comes during 
the difficult days of July and August when 
most of the showier perennials are on vaca- 
tion makes them seem almost too good to 
be true. No matter how hot the weather or 
how dry the earth, the blossoms that open 
each morning look as fresh as though they 
were unaware of climate. This past Summer 
we had a month-long siege of near 100 de- 
gree weather with severe drouth. Phlox 
wilted, petunias drooped, most foliage 
burned to a crisp but the hemerocallis even 
without water managed to retain a sem- 
blance of normalcy. A few sunfaded by late 
afternoon but each morning new buds 
opened undaunted by the previous day’s 
experience. Those that could be watered did 
much the best. In fact, seemed to exult in 
the heat. 

Daylily culture is exceedingly simple. 
Plants can be moved at almost any time, 
although early Spring and early Fall are 
perhaps the best seasons since they precede 
a period of rapid growth. Late Fall plant- 
ings should be mulched, but after plants are 
established they rarely need this protection. 

Either sun or shade suits them but the 
pastel colors and pinks definitely show to 
best advantage in partial shade. The soil 
requirements are not important, but there 
is no doubt that daylilies respond enthusias- 
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Are Hooming 


tically to kind treatment. The blossoms are 
considerably larger on plants that are well 
fertilized and watered. 

Place the plants at least two feet apart 
and a greater distance is better since they 
develop in beauty and size of clump over a 
long period. The point where roots and 
leaves meet should be about an inch below 
the level of the soil. 

Do not expect stems of full height or 
flowers of full size the first year. It takes at 
least two years for a hemerocallis to show 
typical blooms and it really should not be 
evaluated until it has been in its new loca- 
tion for three seasons. 

Garden combinations are unlimited. One 
can devise pictures with hemerocallis alone, 
grouping pale yellows behind bicolors or 
reds, as a “backbone” to tie the entire 
garden together through mid-Summer, or 
combined with such companion flowers as 
delphiniums, phlox, plantain-lilies, tiger 
lilies, platycodon and annuals. 

One point to bear in mind when planning 
groupings is that hemerocallis insist upon 
facing the strongest light. This can be very 
disconcerting! I made the mistake of plant- 
ing some fine daylilies along a fence on our 
south property line only to have them turn 
their backs upon us all day and smile at the 
neighbors. If a shrubbery hedge had been 
behind them, instead of an open fence, they 
would have graciously faced our way. A tree 
will cause them to behave similarly. Watch 
the light. 

The selection of varieties is complicated 
by poetic descriptions and costs. It is up- 
setting to come upon one of these new 
aristocrats priced at $25 but do not get 
alarmed. Such prices ‘.~e tagged only on the 
rarest new introductions. Many excellent 
hemerocallis including the new colors have 


been on the market long enough to be in the 
modest price range. The following list 
quoted from the 1947 Yearbook of the Mid- 
west Hemerocallis Society is a color classifi- 
cation of some of the more recent introduc- 
tions. 

EARLY 
Yellow: Earliana, Elizabeth 
Orange: Judge Orr 


INTERMEDIATE 
Orange: Gloriana 
Bicolor: Symphony (pastel), Zouave (con- 
trasting) 
SUMMER 


Cream: Moonbeam, White Lady 

Light Yellow: Hesperus, Mission Bells, 
Gorgio, Mongol 

Orange: Orange 
Orange Flare 

Polychrome: Rajah, Dr. Stout, Dauntless, 
Afterglow 

Pastel Pink: Pink Charm, Bertrand Farr. 
Sweetbriar, Helen Wheeler 

Rose: Dawn Play, Indian Chief, Wekiwa. 
Minnie 

Red: Red Bird, Sachem, Kanapaha, Ohred 

Maroon: Morocco Red, Royalty 

Ruby: Ruby Supreme, Craemore Ruby 

Purple: Purple Moor, Potentate 

Bicolor: Su-Lin, Caballero, Gay Troubador. 
Bob-o-link, Bold Courtier, Mildred Or 
pet, Regal Lady 


Horticultural Council 


he second annual congress of the Amer- 

ican Horticultural Council will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 23-25. The com- 
plete program may be obtained from the 
Council headquarters at West Grove, Pa. 
The keynote of the convention will be an 
appraisal of the leading accomplishments in 
the plant world since 1941. Many exhibits 
are planned. Arno H. Nehrling, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, a director of the Council, will 
report on a special study of the various 
prizes and medals for horticultural achieve- 
ment now being awarded in this country. 


Beauty, Gypsy Lass, 
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Get out your knife and see... 
How You Can Multiply 


By W. L. DORAN 


University of Massachusetts 


| ner ape ty propagation of trees and 
shrubs can be a lot of fun. You have the 
impression that you are creating something. 
Of course, you are not —at least in the 
sense of the plant breeder. Actually, you are 
multiplying and in that there is real, solid 
satisfaction. This growing of woody plants 
from cuttings is interesting, too. You may 
be astonished to find out how difficult some 
things are to root and how slow they are to 
grow thereafter. You will be astonished, as 
well, to discover how easily other things 
root and flourish. They would almost root 
if thrown on a compost heap. 

If you have difficulty one year, try again 
the next, for cuttings from the same plant 
do not act quite the same every year. If 
there is any difference, cuttings from young 
seedlings root more readily than do those 
from plants which are more than about four 
years old. Likewise, cuttings from some 
individuals root more readily than do those 
from others, although all may be of the 
same species and the same age. So, take 
cuttings from the plant you like best and 
then, if it is too difficult, try your second 
choice. 

The root-inducing or hormone-like sub- 
stances with which cuttings may be treated 
are a help. Used as directed by the manu- 
facturer, they may shorten the time re- 
quired for rooting or increase the percent- 
ages which root. But they are unnecessary 
with cuttings which root easily and I have 
not found them very effective with some of 
the most difficult species. I use root-induc- 
ing substances but they are no substitute 
for the care which cuttings need while 
rooting. 

Nor can one step up to a plant, with or 
without a root-inducer, and successfully 
take cuttings at any time, although some 
species are much less finicky in that respect 
than others. The stage of growth is impor- 
tant and, below, I mention the seasons at 
which I prefer to take cuttings of a few 
kinds. 

When I speak of cuttings I usually mean 
stem cuttings, growth of the current year, 
either short side shoots or pieces including 
at least one internode and two nodes made 
from longer shoots. Generally speaking, the 
most vigorous shoots do not make the best 
cuttings and it often seems to me that, 
within reason, the worse a cutting looks, the 
more likely it is to root. I make the basal 
cut at the base of the new growth in the 
case of a short shoot and just below a node 
if several cuttings are made from a longer 
shoot. 

Softwood cuttings made from shoots 
which are still growing are usually taken in 
May, June or July. Cuttings which are not 
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quite so soft are made from half-ripe but 
still immature wood usually in July, Au- 
gust, or even September. Hardwood cut- 
tings of deciduous species are taken in late 
Fall, Winter or early Spring, stored in a 
cool cellar in moist peat or sand and planted 
in the field in Spring. 

I have never tried to root cuttings of 
conifers without a greenhouse but presume 
it could be done in a Wardian case or the 
like in a south window. I take cuttings of 
most conifers in the Fall and early Winter 
taking them preferably from the lower 
branches and making them from shorter side 
shoots rather than from longer terminal 
shoots. I usually make the basal cut at the 
base of the current year’s growth but in the 
case of very slow growing hemlocks or 
spruces, I use wood of the year before, for 
in some cases they would otherwise be too 
short to handle easily. 

I believe it is not infrequently true that 
the softer the cutting of a deciduous species, 
the more likely it is to root. It is also more 


likely to wilt, for I remove only the lower 
leaves as a rule and such cuttings must be 
constantly protected against wilting. I do 
not say that you have to sit up nights with 
them or eat in the propagating room but it 
approaches that on hot, dry days. 

Cuttings of lilac root best if taken in 
May or June here. I take cuttings of flower- 
ing dogwood, Japanese quince, beach plum 
and some azaleas in June; cuttings of mag- 
nolia, wisteria, clematis, laburnum, celas- 
trus, shrubby althaea, butterfly bush, mock 
orange, spiraea and viburnum in July. 
American holly is not difficult to propagate 
by cuttings taken in late Summer or Fall 
and some of the broad-leaved evergreen 
rhododendrons can be propagated by cut- 
tings and leaf-bud cuttings taken in July 
and August. 

Lacking a greenhouse, softwood cuttings 
can be rooted in a shaded coldframe. It is 
important that the relative humidity of the 
air be kept high. So, one should ventilate 
only moderately and with judgment. The 
rooting media which I usually use are a 
fairly coarse sand or a mixture of such sand, 
three parts, and sphagnum peat or sedge 
peat, one part. I am coming to prefer the 
sedge peat for many things. A very sandy 
soil has given good results with some 
species. In any case, I use a layer of crushed 

See page 461 
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In the spring their rooting ends 
will show rings of callus from 
which roots will grow. 





TIS. : 
New young plants must be protected 
uettil they have some hardened growth. 
Move to permanent location 

the following spring. 
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When Harvesting Bulbs 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Waltham Field Station 
University of Massachusetts 


‘HE frosts of Fall cut down so many 

plants in the fullness of their glory. 
Dahlias are particularly a Fall flower and 
are frequently at their best when a frosty 
morning puts them and the gardener into 
mourring. Cannas and tuberous-rooted be- 
gouias are usually just full of blooms when 
Jack Frost withers them with his cold 
breath, Even so, there is an important thing 
to find out — how much have the bulbs 
multiplied? 

Digging these bulbs should not be done 
in a hurried, haphazard manner. There is 
really little excuse for a rush job and it is 
bound to result in trouble, from broken 
dahlia necks to mixups in varieties or colors 
of all kinds of bulbs. There are usually 
several weeks between the first frosts and 
the actual freezing of the ground. There 
should be plenty of time to dig your bulbs 
carefully and it is lots more fun. So do not 
wait until the last possible minute to rush 
out to the garden in the dark, dig the bulbs 
in a hurry, throw them into a basket and 
pile them in the garage for future attention 
— which may not come before some have 
shriveled or frozen. 


GLADIOLUS 


Few flowers thrive in as many places and 
under such varying conditions as do gladioli 
and few tender bulbs are as easy to store. 
Where gladioli are grown for cut flowers the 
removal of any part of the foliage interferes 
with the normal development of the corms. 
If two or more of the broadest leaves at the 
base of the plant are allowed to remain a 
fair-sized corm should develop. After the 
flowers wither the spike should be removed 
to prevent the formation of seed — which 
in turn interferes with corm growth. 

When the foliage has turned brown either 
naturally or from frost the corms should be 
taken up. The tops can be cut either before 
or after digging. Personally, I use a good 
sharp sickle and cut the stalks close to the 
surface. 

Dig carefully to save the cormels which in 
some varieties are easily loosened. If the 
soil is wet it must be knocked off with care. 
If digging is done on a fair day the corms 
can be laid out to dry for an hour or two. 
However, with each extra handling there 
will be a loss of cormels and more chance 
for a mixup of varieties. Therefore it is 
usually best to place the corms directly in 
tight baskets or, better, shallow boxes with 
tight bottoms or, best of all, shallow boxes 
with screen bottoms. If you hope to keep 
the varieties separate, be sure to store each 
one in a separate box or use a solid partition. 

Stack the boxes kitty-corner or with 
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separators to provide ventilation in a dry 
place where they will not freeze. After a few 
weeks the dried corms can be cleaned or you 
can leave them as is until Spring. 

To kill thrips dust the corms with a three 
per cent DDT dust — a five or 10 per cent 
can be used without injuring the corms but 
is no better. A thorough job can be done by 
shaking corms in a heavy paper bag. 

Be sure to keep corms in a dry place. 
Temperature makes little difference, al- 
though it should not go below 34 or stay 
above 70. The best is 40 to 50 degrees. 


DAHLIAS 


Dahlia flowers are tender, brittle and fre- 
quently wilt when you most desire to put on 
a grand display. Dahlia tubers are also 
tender and often rot or dry up just when 
you think you have found a sure method 
of storing them. With these serious faults it 
is little wonder that the flower has its ups 
and downs in popularity. 

After the first frost cut the stems to four 
or five inches. Leave the plants for a few 
days to ripen off or dig immediately. When 
digging insert a heavy fork on three or four 
sides at least a foot from the stalks and pry 
up slightly. Then pull on the stalks and lift 
with the fork under the clump of tubers. If 
the soil is wet tip the clump on its side and 
allow it to dry for a few hours. Otherwise, 
place the clump upside down in box or 
carton. Leave some soil on if possible. Store 
away from heat in a cool place — but do not 
allow the temperature to go below 36 de- 
grees. If the storage room is warm and 
therefore dry, try packing the clumps in 
vermiculite, peatmoss or fairly dry soil. I 
have found sand too drying unless the 
storage room is rather damp. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


These striking flowers have attracted 
considerable attention lately and many 
were planted this year. Some have flowered 
profusely. Others and unfortunately the 
majority have not done so well. Many 
gardeners have found out what a few, in- 
cluding myself, discovered many years ago 
— that tuberous rooted begonias are very 
fussy as to their growing conditions. 

As soon as the tops are the least frosted, 
cut them off and dig the tubers. Pack and 
store immediately in cartons or boxes- of 
vermiculite or peatmoss. Keep in cool stor- 
age (45 to 55 degrees) and keep from 
freezing. 


CANNAS 


Cut the tops off after the first frost and 
dig the tubers. Unless the soil is wet, pack 
immediately in boxes of vermiculite, peat- 
moss or fairly dry soil. Keep in a cold, 
slightly damp storage room and keep from 
freezing. 


Growing Redbud from Seed 


T ISa relatively easy matter to grow our 
native redbud from seed so that. these 
lovely Spring flowering trees may be 
planted more extensively than they are 
around our home grounds. The seed should 
be removed from the pod and sown out of 
doors during November or December. The 
reason for this is that the seed coat requires 
this treatment in order to bring about 
germination the following Spring. Seeds 
that are not obtained until Spring, should 
be treated by pouring boiling water over 
them and then allowed to stand for 24 
hours before planting. They should then be 
planted out of doors. 

It is always well to plant trees or woody 
plants whether they are redbud, flowering 
dogwood, flowering quince, flowering crabs 
or others in a little seed bed by themselves. 
It is best to leave them in this seed bed for 
one or two years before transplanting them. 
Sow the seed in rows with the seeds one or 
two inches apart. It is best to have eight to 
12 inches between the rows. The seed bed 
should be in a location that is well drained 
and not likely to be under water. Cover the 
seed with a quarter to a half-inch of soil, 
sand or peat moss. 

After the redbud seedlings are a foot to 
two feet in height they may be transplanted 
to the place where you wish them to grow 
permanently. You will find they are much 
easier to transplant when they are under 
three feet in height than afterwards. They 
are best transplanted in the Spring. Dig 
them up and replant them as quickly as 
possible so that the roots do not dry out. 
If you get most of the root system it shoul: 
not be necessary to prune back the top. 

These young trees should bloom by thie 
time they are five years old. You will fin: 
they are very good to shade a porch, a 
kitchen window, an outdoor living room or 
a picnic site. They can be used in back of 
shrubs to give bloom as well as a variation 
in the skyline effect of your planting. 

— Victor H. Ries. 
Extension Horticulturist, 
Ohio State University. 


The Queen’s Crapemyrtle 
HE queen’s crapemyrtle is undoubt- 
edly one of the most striking and showy 
of flowering trees. It is a medium-sized and 
spreading tree. From April to July or later 
it bears from the ends of the branches large. 
erect panicles of beautiful mauve or pink 
scentless flowers. The older trees are de- 
ciduous for a short period during the dry 
weather. There are two or more varieties 
which vary in shades of color, that with 
bright pink flowers is especially attractive. 
The crown tends to be low and bushy, 
especially in the open where flowering be- 
gins the third or fourth year, and the trees 
are seldom more than 25 feet high. In the 
forest, on the contrary, the tree grows to 
100 feet to reach the light and has a long, 
straight trunk and flowering is long delayed. 
— Epwin A. MENNINGER. 
Stuart, Fla. 
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= geese go by intepteanel . 


The Birds Are Headed South 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


HIS is the time of year when we see flocks 
of birds swinging gracefully through the 
air or hear the honking of wild geese as they 
fly overhead in perfect V-formations, all on 
their way to southern climes. The memory 
of an October day many years ago when, as 
a lad, I saw the first wild geese in flight, 
still lingers. It was a beautiful Autumn day, 
cool and crisp, the blue cloudless sky hang- 
ing like a canopy over the painted landscape 
and the fragrance of burning leaves pervad- 
ing the air. I watched with awe as the birds 
soared across the sky to disappear in the dis- 
tance and I wondered what it would be like 
to take wing and fly to some distant place. 
Today we need only to step into a modern 
air liner to have such dreams come true but 
reality is often disillusioning and I doubt if 
I could get as much thrill in flying as [ 
might have experienced if in my youthful 
fancy I could have stepped on a magic car- 
pet and followed the birds to wherever they 
might have gone. 

Man has come a long way since the days 
when I was a lad in his conquest of the air 
but he still is far from being a master of it. 
The birds can still teach him much about 
flying and I doubt very much if he will ever 
acquire the perfection and grace of flight 
that is exhibited by many of our avian 
friends. 

Man has his instruments to guide him 
over large bodies of water and through fogs 
hut they are not wholly reliable and often 
deceive him but the birds can strike out 
over a body of water such as the Gulf of 
Mexico or fly through the densest fog and 
unerringly arrive at their destination. Every 
year scarlet tanagers cross the Gulf, a dis- 
tance of 500 to 700 miles and bobolinks, 
black-billed and yellow-billed cuckoos, bank 
swallows, vireos, kingbirds and others fly 
the 500-mile stretch of ocean between 
Jamaica and South America without any- 
thing to guide them but their sense of di- 
rection, 

As for flying through a fog we have the 
classic demonstration recorded by mem- 
bers of the Biological Survey attached to 
the Harriman Expedition in Alaska during 
the Summer of 1899. The steamer bearing 
the party was enroute from Unalaska to 
Bogoslof Island, a distance of about 60 
miles, and was making its way slowly and 
carefully through a fog so dense that ob- 
jects could not be seen at a distance of 100 
yards. When about halfway across, flocks of 
murres returning to their nests on Bogoslof 
after a long search for food suddenly ap- 
peared out of the fog-wall astern and, flying 
parallel to the vessel, disappeared in the 
mists ahead. The ship was headed directly 
toward the island with the aid of a compass 
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and chart but its course was no more exact 
than that taken by the birds. 

How well the sense of direction is devel- 
oped in birds is shown by such species in 
which the immature birds and adults mi- 
grate at different times. The belief still per- 
sists, I know, that young birds are first led 
over a route by older, experienced birds and 
that they thereafter regularly follow such a 
course year after year by memory and sight. 
This is doubtless true in some species but it 
does not apply to those in which the young 
migrate at a different time. The young of 
such species must apparently possess an 
inherited migratory instinct and a sense of 
direction for they instinctly follow more or 
less the same course as that taken by the 
adults though they have never been over it 
before. 

Amazing as is their sense of direction, 
perhaps even more astonishing is the faculty 
that many birds have of returning to the 
same nesting area. Many birds including 
robins, bluebirds and house wrens often re- 
turn to the same nesting site year after 
year, and I have known of a pair of blue- 
birds that returned to the same birdhouse 
in an apple orchard several years running. 
Strangely enough, the offspring rarely re- 
turn to their natal area. It appears that they 
must first have nested in some particular 
area — the choice of their first nesting site 
being more or less a matter of chance — 
before they will return to it. A general ex- 
ception to this rule is to be found, however, 





in most or all of those species that live in 
colonies. The reason would seem to be that 
they are more or less gregarious throughout 
the year and also perhaps that in some 
species at least the character of their habitat 
requirements imposes a definite limitation 
upon nesting sites. 

The distances some of the migratory 
birds travel each year seem almost incom- 
prehensible when we consider their size and 
the difficulties and hazards they enounter 
on their flights. Scarlet tanagers that nest in 
Canada and New England migrate to Peru 
and bobolinks, purple martins, cliff swal- 
lows, barn swallows and some thrushes that 
spend the Summer with us winter in Brazil. 
To the blackpoll warblers that nest in 
Alaska such flights must seem a mere 
jaunt, for these birds travel to northern 
South America, some 5000 miles from their 
Summer homes. The nighthawk, however, 
puts all land birds to shame when it comes 
to long-distance flights, for this bird mi- 
grates from the Yukon south 7000 miles to 
far away Argentina. 

The migratory flight of the nighthawk, 
however, is exceeded by many water birds 
and more notably by some of the shore 
birds. There are 19 species of shore birds 
that breed north of the Arctic Circle and 
every one of them visits South America in 
Winter, six of them penetrating to Pata- 
gonia, a migration route of more than 8000 
miles in length. When we see the small and 
seemingly frail hummingbirds about our 
garden flowers in the Spring little do we rea- 
lize that they can and do fly 500 miles across 
the Gulf of Mexico without stopping. If you 
think this is a record non-stop flight con- 
sider the golden plover which makes a 2400- 
mile non-stop flight from Nova Scotia to 
South America, a jump requiring probably 
48 hours of continuous flying. The bird ac- 
complishes this feat with a consumption of 
less than two ounces of fuel in the form of 
body fat. 





Egret in Flight Over Florida Everglades 
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Roses and Rose browing 


VER most of America multitudes of 
gardeners are busy planting roses this 
Fall. For the first time in years nurseries 
have reasonably complete stocks again and, 
while choice is still limited, the situation is 
much better than it has been. 

Many of us think that we should have a 
revival in rose fragrance. This is not to 
quarrel with the glorious new roses the 
hybridizers have brought us the past few 
years but it is to say that for thousands of 
gardeners roses without fragrance are not as 
valuable as those that affect the nose as 
good roses should. 

Writing in the American Rose Annual 
for 1947,* N. F. Miller has this to say about 
fragrance in roses: 


The tendency of the rose to imitate the odor of 
other flowers is due to the complex nature of its 
odorous oi!. Perfume chemists have partially 
analyzed the oil of damask and centifolia roses 
and have found it to contain seven alcohols, 
chiefly geraniol and citronelol and an ester, ger- 
anyl acetate. These alcohols and the ester have 
the damask scent in varying degrees. The attar of 
damask and centifolia roses also contain small 
amounts of several aldehydes including citral and 
a phenol, eugenol. Eugenol is the chief odor con- 
stituent of oil of cloves and occurs together with 
citral in oil of bay. All of the aldehydes are found 
in oil of lemon and many of these compounds oc- 
cur in geranium oil. It is obvious that if a variety 
of rose generates less alcohols and more alde- 
hydes than Rosa damascena, its odor will be that 
of cloves or carnations. The orris root odor of 
Korovo and the violet odor of several teas is 
probably due to the chemical ionone. As a rose 
blossom warms up during the day, different con- 
stituents of the oil vaporize at different rates and 
by observing the odor at different times it is often 
possible to resolve the perfume into two or more 
elemental odors, 


Another new interest among gardeners is 
the revival of the old but neglected practice 
of planting roses in the perennial or shrub 
border. By this method the rose, during its 
flowerless period is hidden by the color of 
more leafy material. In the Rose Annual 
Joseph Y. Jeans writes on this use of roses: 


A number of climbing or semi-climbing roses 
can be grown as strong shrubs. My own prefer- 
ence is for repeat-blooming varieties such as Pax, 
Prosperity, Vanity and Mrs. George C. Thomas. 
They can be used to give height to a planting of 
perennials and tend to mingle well with a mixed 
arrangement of shrubs and small trees. Against a 
background screen planting of spruce or dark 
evergreens their figure and bloom will show to 
advantage. Mermaid is generally considered a 
climber but does well as a medium shrub in a 
protected setting. 


The chemistry of growth of roses is also 
of increasing interest. A. G. Smith, Jr., 
writes in the Annual as follows: 


In addition to many other nutrients, climbing 
roses, grapes, apples and other plants utilize nitro- 
gen and manufactured food, largely carbohydrates 
(starch and sugar) to produce new growth, flowers 
and fruit. When there is an excess of available 
nitrogen in relation to carbohydrates the plant de- 
velops new branches more or less rapidly at the 
expense of flowers and fruit. 

A cane of a rose or grape, or the branch of an 
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apple tree placed in an upright position, will draw 
on the supply of carbohydrates in the plant to 
build new tissue and increase the size of the plant. 
If the same cane or branch is placed in a hori- 
zontal position, the utilization of the carbohy- 
drates is slowed down and this necessary food re- 
mains available for the development of flowers 
and fruit. If the branch is turned downward, its 
growth is further reduced. 


The advent of DDT has brought an easier 
method of rose chafer control. Mr. Smith 
and G. W. Underhill make recommenda- 
tions for its use as follows: 

Materials: 

1. Use a three or five per cent DDT dust alone 
or in combination with rotenone or sulphur. Do 
not use the above dusts in liquid sprays. 

2. DDT may be applied as a spray in one of the 
following ways: 

a. Mix one ounce of 50 per cent wettable DDT 
powder in three gallons of water or bordeaux 
mixture. 

b. Mix two ounces of 25 per cent wettable 
DDT powder in three gallons of water or bordeaux 
mixture. 

Note: Mix in an open container, adding the 
liquid and stirring to make a smooth paste. Then 
add the remainder of the liquid. 


Time and frequency: 

Start when the chafers first appear. Make the 
application every three or four days as conditions 
justify. Rain, temperature and number of beetles 
appearing may affect the frequency of applica- 
tions. 


* American Rose Annual 1947. Harris- 
burg, Pa. American Rese Society. $3.50. 


Clerodendron 


HE clerodendron is a pleasant addition 

to the list of Summer-blooming shrubs. 
From late July through early September it 
bears a multitude of waxy, white blooms 
about an inch in diameter, fragrant and 
very beautiful against the luxuriant green 
of the foliage. The star-like flowers have a 
dainty, fragile appearance but the seed pods 
which follow have decidedly contrasting 
characteristics. They remain on the shrub 
for only a comparatively short time but are 
always a matter for comment while they do. 
The pod or “berry” is a brilliant blue and 
is set in a dried calyx of rosy pink, an un- 
subdued color combination strongly remi- 
niscent of primitive art. 

Of the various clerodendrons, shrubs and 
vines, the white-flowered, blue-seeded C. 
trichotomum is the only species which is 
said to be hardy in the North and even it 
is listed as doubtful. We have had it in our 
New Jersey garden, however, for a number 
of years and it has settled down so happily 
that it is now showing a tendency to spread 
out of bounds. This tendency we welcome, 
since it is not planted in a location where 
it can injure its hardy neighbors. It does 
very well in partial shade and is particu- 
larly effective against an evergreen back- 
ground such as hemlock. 

— DeErte B. Jacoss. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Annuals not to Be Without 


VERY Summer we have more flowers 
than we know what to do with and 
every Summer I vow never again to plant so 
many. We used to say that when our various 
perennials got into full production we would 
not bother to sow annual flower seeds. Now 
I know there are many annuals I would 
hate to be without. 

Sensation cosmos are truly a sensation if 
consistently disbudded. The mixed pink 
and white make a breath-taking garden 
display and keep well in water. Where only 
one is allowed to flower on a stem they are 
often as large as saucers. You have to pincl: 
buds almost every day but the results are 
worth it and the cosmos bloom right up 
until heavy frost if kept cut. It seems to 
take a good bit of water to keep them 
happy. 

We stopped planting zinnias for a few 
years but I fell in love with the baby-type 
and like to sow three colors in a bed: Scarlet 
Gem, Golden Gem and White Gem. We 
plan to experiment further with the Giant 
Crested zinnias, for we had a few more than 
five inches across. This was on plants that 
stood well apart, were not allowed to bloom 
from first buds and only one flower allowed 
on a branch. 

Flash marigold is a favorite with every- 
body because it produces in abundance and 
asks no favors whatever. I like it best be- 
cause it blooms late into the Fall. Those | 
cut back last September and potted for 
the house gave me a fair display right 
at Thanksgiving time. 

Our red sunflowers (helianthus) gave us 
much pleasure. I doubt if anything makes 
such an utterly “different” flower pot. 
Many have never seen them used as cut 
flowers and for altar displays they get at- 
tention and compliments galore. Ours grow 
around six feet tall, branch well and make 
an excellent quick hedge. Frequent cutting 
keeps them blooming. They like full sun and 
more than half are truly red. The others 
with their deep orange petals and black 
centers are very striking. 

Because we spend many Summer eve- 
nings on a side porch, we are ever on the 
look-out for pure white flowers. We are 
grateful for nicotiana and now plant both 
“* Affinis” and Orange Blossom. 

The African daisy, Glistening White, 
does well if it has afternoon shade and 
rather dry, sandy soil. It is always the last 
white flower to surrender to Jack Frost. 

Nothing will ever bring more joy to lovers 
of white flowers than to plant the dwarf 
petunia, Snowball, in a bedroom window 
box. After dark they are indescribably 
beautiful. Of course, the giant white moon- 
flower is just made for screening a porch 
where after-dark hours are spent. 

White Wonder is the bedding petunia we 
like best for evening enjoyment. We get 
good seed germination by pulverizing the 
soil, wetting it down and then we rarely 
cover the seeds at all, just firm them with a 
board and leave in place about a week. 

— Roma Carn Carter. 
Beckley, W. Va. 
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HAVE recently learned that there is 

now a “Darlingtonia State Park” a few 
miles north of Florence, Ore. Unlike most 
state parks, it is not noted for magnificent 
views, beautiful mountains or lordly trees. 
It is a bog — but it is the home of that fas- 
cinating plant, Darlington’s pitcher plant, 
Darlingtonia californica. It is noi only a 
carnivorous plant, living upon the insects 
which it catches in its hollow, liquid-filled 
leaves but it has an arched hood over it, 
reminding one of a cobra ready to strike, 

The whole group of carnivorous plants 
are very interesting and hold an especial 
appeal for me. In the South there are a 
number of pitcher plants but all without 
hoods. There is the brilliant crimson one 
found from North Carolina south to Flor- 
ida; Sarracenia psittacina, the parrot 
pitcher plant of Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama; S. minor, with a lid bent over the 
mouth of the pitcher, and S. flava, the 
yellow-flowered species with blooms some- 
times as much as four inches across. 

In addition to all these, there is the com- 
mon pitcher plant, S. purpurea, found all 
the way from the East Coast to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Labrador to Florida. 
I, myself, have trod the northern bogs 
where every step on the sphagnum shakes 
the pitchers and sets the blooms to dancing. 
Here it abounds along with the tiny wild 
orchids such as the dainty arethusa, the 
pogonias, fringed orchids and calopogons as 
well as the yellow cloudberries, Labrador 
tea and rhodora. In fact, the pitcher plant 
is so plentiful in the North that it is the 
national flower of Newfoundland and is 
found on one side of the one-cent piece — 
one of the very few flowers that appears on 
coins, 

Then, there are still other types of car- 
nivorous plants. The tiny sundews have 
myriads of hairlike projections on their 
leaves, each with a sticky spot at its tip, 
covering about the same range as the last 
named pitcher plant. In the Carolinas are 
the venus flytraps — famous because the 
leaves close like a book and entrap the 
unfortunate insects. 


HE black-eyed susans, described in the 

August issue, had a particular appeal to 
me. Many years ago I had noticed a few 
plants with abnormally large numbers of 
petals and had hoped to produce com- 
pletely double ones through selection. How- 
ever, the pressure of other activities inter- 
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fered and, eventually, I lost the plants. 
Knowing of my interest in these plants, the 
editors of Horticulture passed along some 
equally unusual specimens. The flowers 
were a curious yellow green. Some had the 
normal number of petals and some had none 
at all. Instead, the florets of the central 
discs had grown in large wiry-woolly heads 
shaped like those of the red clover. All I can 
say is, I have never seen anything like that 
before and do not know what caused it. 
Has anyone any ideas? 


HEY tell me that down in Louisiana the 

farmers are now going in for ramie in a 
big way. Up until now ramie has been a 
weed to most of us but it is the producer of 
a wonder fiber which some textile experts 
say is superior to all others, The Egyptians 
used it in their clothing and they wrapped 
their mummies in it, some of the cloth still 
lasting to the present day. 

It should be of particular interest to the 
women, because ramie has the quality and 
sheen of silk but is finer, stronger and im- 
pervious to water. It is a beautiful white 
without bleaching and is resistant to mold 
and decay. Furthermore, the fibers are 
stronger than flax, have no lint like cotton 
and do not shrink or stretch. Because of its 
resistance to salt water, its uses in the mari- 
time industry are endless. 

The catch has been the cost of separating 
the fibers from the plant. Now, however, a 
machine has been invented by a Canadian, 
Gilbert Brereton, which cuts, harvests and 
removes the fibers in one operation. So, we 
shall probably hear much more from it in 
the near future. 
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REMEMBER back just before the war 

how much of a stir was created by the 
soilless garden ideas. Some people called 
the method of growing things in tanks of 
water enriched with solutions of nutrient 
salts, hydroponics. Not much is heard 
about the method theses days but the 
Quartermaster Corps, Army of the United 
States, recently made it known that it is 
producing four vegetables — tomatoes, let- 
tuce, onions and cucumbers in a big way. 
One soilless garden in Japan, the report 
said, covers 55 acres. Another nearby is 
about 25 acres in size. This is really agri- 
culture on a large scale, it seems to me. 


OW the little, old, red schoolhouse is 
going to have its face lifted. At least 
that’s what the National Garden Institute 
is attempting. A nationwide contest to en- 
courage the beautification of rural school 
grounds has been launched by the Institute. 
The contest will be opened on October 15 
with a photograph of the school grounds 
taken in September. Then, before next May 
$1 another photograph must be taken and 
sent in, with a letter describing how the job 
was done. Children are to be encouraged to 
do the job themselves. Details are obtain- 
able at the National Garden Institute, 598 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


ROM my friend, Bess Hardy of the 

Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, I learn that 
the Montgomery County Horticultural So- 
ciety is now 101 years old. The Society was 
founded on July 31, 1946, under the name 
of the Dayton Horticultural Society. Then, 
on December 17, 1867, the more or less 
moribund original society was reorganized 
under the name of the Montgomery County 
Horticultural Society. Since then, the group 
has never looked back. Much of the So- 
ciety’s present proud position is due to its 
president, Nicholas Ohmer who for 36 
years, from 1867-1908, served so capably. 
I wonder how many other horticultural 
societies in America are now in their second 
century? 


UNDERSTAND that scientists work- 

ing with potatoes are much interested 
in reports of a new variety of the tuber re- 
ported to have been found in the mountains 
of Bolivia. Unlike the potato we grow, 
these plants, which are cultivated at alti- 
tudes up to 14,000 feet are not susceptible 
to frost damage. Up in those Andean fields 
frosts visit the plants almost night!y during 
the growing season and yet the leaves are 
not harmed at all and the potatoes bear 
well. If stock can be obtained here, it may 
be possible to produce a frost-proof spud 
which will make potato growing possible 
in areas with shorter Summers than is the 
case at present. 


UNDERSTAND that the justices of the 

Supreme Court of Japan have decided to 
remove the imperial chrysanthemum deco- 
ration from all the courts of justice in the 
country. The 16-petaled flower, it seems, 
symbolizes the superiority of the emperor 
over the courts. Now the courts are free of 
control. Hence the symbol is out, too. 
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Snow Apple 


Dear Editor —I note in a recent issue of 
Horticulture that you mentien the “Snow” 
apple. This apple in northern Vermont is 
called “‘Fameuse” pronounced like fam-use. 
It is now rarely found in nursery catalogs, 
although I sometimes see it but there must 
be plenty of trees still living in home or- 
chards in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

I saw some in a chain store two or three 
years ago, the first I have seen in 20 years 
and sorry looking specimens they were. 
The Snow apple is not quite as large as a 
Wealthy and a brighter red, in fact, very 
red, but with very white flesh. It is very 
crisp, juicy and medium sweet. It is satis- 
factory in the home orchard but does not 
take kindly to journeys. Grandfather, who 
was a Vermonter, used to send a barrel of 
Snow apples, among other kinds to our Rox- 
bury home every Fall and I still remember 
their juicy sweetness, although every apple 
was bruised by the time it arrived. If you 
are looking for scions, I believe the Ver- 
mont State Extension Service or Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station could tell you 
where to find them. 

Ina S. SNow. 

N. Truro, Mass. 


Ep. Note — We have received many letters 
about Snow apples. Sorry but we cannot pub- 
lish all of them for lack of space. 


Shared Beauty 


Dear Editor—My night-blooming cereus 
bloomed early this year. From previous 
years I knew how beautiful it would be 
when fully open, consequently when I dis- 
covered the bud nearly ready to open, I 
sent the potted plant to the Aged Women’s 
Home in our town. The flower began to 
open and give off its fragrance at 8:30 P.M. 
and began to close about 11:00 P.M. Those 
of the residents who were able stayed up to 
watch it close. 

That it fulfilled its mission of extending 
enjoyment there is no doubt. I was told 
that an interested neighbor even brought in 
people passing along the street to see it. The 
next morning the plant, having had its visit, 
was brought home again. When we have 
something unusual and lovely it seems nice 
to share it with as many other people as 
possible. 

— Grace §, ZELLEY. 
Burlington, New Jersev 
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Bald Cypress 


Dear Editor — Several years ago I remem- 
ber seeing a comment in Horticulture by one 
of your contributors that the bald cypress, 
Taxodium distichum, was hardy in the 
North. I had discovered this myself but did 
not realize what an attractive tree it could 
be. I bought one in the South five years ago 
and it has grown to a height of 15 feet with- 
out any protection whatsoever. I highly 
recommend the bald cypress as an unusual 
addition to a northern garden. 
— Lovts Fasran Bacnracn, 

Newton, Mass. 
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I have always thought a kitchen $ 
gardena more pleasant sight than $ 
the finest orangery, or artificial $ 
greenhouse. I love to see every- $ 
thing in its perfection; and am {$ 
more pleased to survey my rows $ 
of colewarts and cabbages, with { 
a thousand nameless pot-herbs, $ 
springing up in their full fra- $ 
grancy and verdure, than to see $ 
the tender plants of foreign coun- { 
tries kept alive by artificial heat, $ 
or withering inanairand soilthat $ 
are not adapted to them. . . . ‘ 
Joseph Addison, “The {| 
Spectator,” 1712. § 
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Parsley Pointer 


Dear Editor — Reading Elanore D. Greene’s 
article in the August Horticulture, “Eat the 
Garnish” reminds me of mother over 40 
years ago telling us children to eat parsley. 
She used to say, “It is good for your kid- 
neys.” We were all fond of it so she had no 
trouble making us eat it. I use it a great 
deal and plant fresh seeds every year. 

One salad dressing that my husband as 
well as our friends like very much is made 
this way: Chop very fine a generous amount 
of parsley, onions and green peppers and 
mix with any good mayonnaise. One can 
add dry mustard or tomato sauce or any 
other condiment to one’s liking. Before 
frost takes my parsley I gather all there is 
in the garden, chop it up and mix it with 
some mayonnaise. It will keep for months 
in the refrigerator. 

Your magazine always has some interest- 
ing news and I read it from page to page. 

Anita H. ANDREws. 
Chatham, N. J. 


Scilla Peruviana 


Dear Editor — When we think of scillas 
we have in mind plants similar to one 
that grows in our wild garden. Scilla sibirica, 
a tiny bulb that is one of the harbingers of 
Spring. Scilla peruviana is so different in 
growth that at first glance we might hardly 
recognize it as belonging to the same genus. 
When it blooms it is over a foot tall and 
bears scores of light violet purple flowers on 
the end of each stalk. The long evergreen 
leaves exceed the length of the flowering 
stem. 

Unfortunately, it is not hardy in our 
northern states but 1 imagine that in sec- 
tions where the Winter is not severe it would 
thrive. As a matter of fact, one year we 
kept a plant outdoors and it survived until 
late in December, when sleet and ice caused 
the rather stiff leaves to rot. Possibly, in a 
dry coldframe it could be kept over Winter. 
At any rate, a person having an alpine 
house would be delighted with this plant. 
Yellow primroses blooming about the same 
time make a pleasing contrast. 

— Rosert M. Senior. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Orchids Popular 


Dear Editor —I am greatly pleased with 
the development of orchid growing among 
amateurs, particularly in the frost-free 
sections of our country. When [I lived 
near Miami I greatly enjoyed a group 
of epidendrums which I played with, 
being very much the amateur. When visit- 
ing in Southern California I saw many 
small gardens last Summer in which ordi- 
nary people had little lath-houses well 
filled with such things as Laelia superbiens 
and L. grandiflora. Up here in the North a 
greenhouse is needed, in my opinion — but 
I know of several amateurs who are under- 
taking to grow some of the less difficult 
species in the house. The thing that pleases 
me most is that they are doing very well and 
demonstrating that orchids are not the toy 
of gardeners of wealth but plant material 
within the reach of those with modest 
means. 
— J. Witsur Tornauist. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Mahonias 


Dear Editor — Concerning your note on 
Mahonia, I have grown this shrub for many 
years in my rock garden in a spot where I 
have seen the thermometer touch 46 below 
zero. It generally gives me a display of vel- 
low flowers and is always lovely witli its 
tips of new bronzy foliage. Professor Sar- 
gent used to think these plants were of an 
especially hardy strain but I think it is be- 
cause of the fact that they are planted 
among rocks in full sun and so ripen the 
wood which does not winterkill. These 
specimens measure about 30 inches high 
while other colonies in a woodland remain 
low growing and are not nearly so hand- 
some. 
— F, CLevetanp Moray. 

Montreal, Canada. 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


AN FRANCISCANS are called “view 
enthusiasts.”” Perhaps we are. We do 
take our visitors to the top of one hill after 
another to show them the views of ocean, 
bay and skyline. When we have no visitors 
we enjoy favorite views by ourselves, stop- 
ping to look at the panorama of the city 
from Twin Peaks on a clear morning and 
driving to Land’s End at sunset to see the 
mauve shadows on Mt. Tamalpais. 

Our far-flung outlooks are inspiring but 
we also find daily pleasure in the quieter, 
less expansive views of hills and ocean seen 
from the windows and terraces of our hill- 
side homes and, since so ieee, San Fran- 
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VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica) 


to go with Pa | 
a 


A charming hardy perennial — most 
effective when naturalized with yellow 
daffodils. The clusters of pink buds un- 
fold to a soft porcelain blue on plants from 
1 to 2 feet high. Remains in bloom until 
May Tulips open. 


MAMMOTH ROOTS 
Three for $1.35, dozen $4.00 


Order now by Mail or Phone 
Send for free 1947 Bulb Catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Maes. CAP. 0626 
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Rose Butterscotch 


Our autumn catalog contains hundreds of 
items that will add interest, color and beauty 
to your 1948 garden. Rare new lilies, new 
tulips, new daffodils, Eremuri, poppies, roses 
and flowering shrubs. What a help it can be 
in your garden planning! And what winter-long 
enjoyment you'll have in anticipating a better 
garden for next year! 


Here are just a few of the many items our 
autumn catalog so colorfully illustrates: 


HYBRID AURATUM LILIES—healthy bulbs 
for giant flowers and vigorous growth. New 
hybrids of astounding beauty. 


Wayside 


ciscans are garden-minded, we like to look 
at our own gardens, too. 

A garden needs a viewpoint, a place from 
which we look at the garden and feel satis- 
faction in its beauty again and again. We 
should see a center of interest, something 
sufficiently dominant to momentarily hold 
the eye until it moves on to take in the com- 
plete picture. The interest should be in rela- 
tion to the size of the garden, a tree or group 
of trees, flowering shrubs, a shrine — any- 
thing beautiful in itself, yet a part of the 
whole design. It can be a combination of 
plants that bloom in succession but the 
interest should lie along an axis, that 
straight line where the eye first naturally 
travels. 

I learned about an axis and a center of 
garden interest the hard way. In my first 
gardening days in San Francisco the snap- 
dragons and stocks were things of beauty 

ut when I looked from a window I felt 
disappointed. The flowers did not look so 
lovely from a distance. So, a landscape 
gardener came to help me. We walked into 
the garden. “‘Where do you usually stand 
or sit to enjoy your garden?” “I stand right 
here admiring the size and beauty of these 
blooms.” “But when you look out from the 
house — ?” “I'd like to enjoy it from that 
corner window but it isn’t beautiful from 
there.” Thus, I began to learn about garden 
design. From that corner window I now see 
centers of interest that change month by 
month but are important enough so that 
they are seen first and, thereafter, the rest 
of the om. n. 


PLANT THESE 


RARE VARIETIES 


NOW 


. for a thrilling garden 
next spring! 


MANY LILY VARIETIES—Fiesta Hybrids, 
Testaceum, Centifolium Hybrids, Shuksan, 
Speciosum, and Regale—to mention just a 
few of these lovely flowers. 
NEW ROSES—an amazing selection of new 
varieties, as well as many old favorites: 
Taffeta and Nocturne:—All Ameri- 
can Selections of striking beauty. 
Other 1946 and 1947 introductions:— 
White Wings, Ming Toy, Glorious, But- 
terscotch, Edith Willkie. 
OTHER RARE BULBS AND PLANTS— 
greatest selection of new tulips from Holland 
ever offered. Also many flowering shrubs to 
add new tones of rich beauty to your garden. 
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All Winter the andromedas are gloss) 
green. In late January and all throug): 
February the terminal clusters of white 
flowers are so heavy that they bend over 
the branches. When the lily of the valley- 
like flowers finally fade they are cut off and 
the bright red new growth appears almost 
at once, gradually changing to green. 

March and April bring azaleas and flower- 
ing cherries. The pink azalea blossoms cove: 
the bushes. Dark red azaleas give accent to 
the picture that has in the background the 
lovely flowering cherry Naden with its 
clusters of pink blooms among the new 
leaves. 

The feathery blush-pink astilbes have 
their weeks of beauty in either May or 
June. Meanwhile pelargonium Sue Jarrett 
has burst into bloom but the delicate 
astilbes must be untroubled by darker 
tones. So, when they show their panicles 
Sue Jarrett is sternly pruned back. She has 
her glory of pink and red blossoms all 
through July, August and into September 
when she is again pruned to give the show 
to Michaelmas asters, a low thick curve of 
lilac-pink and groups of tall pink ones. 

In October the tree dahlias back in the 
farthest corner have reached their height of 
over 15 feet, having been cut back to a bar« 
12 inches last Winter. The pinkish-lavende 
blossoms sway in the light breeze. We know 
that the first November winds and rain will 
break their brittle stalks and hope it will not 
be too soon. 


- ANNE WILSON. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Hybrid Auratum Lily 


SEND FOR WORLD'S FINEST 
BOOK-CATALOG ON 
AUTUMN PLANTING 


124 pages of garden ideas, with hundreds of 
flowers pictured accurately in color. Sound 
cultural instructions. We've spared no effort 
to make this reference book 
helpful for you. To be sure 
you get your copy, it is 
necessary that you enclose [> 
with your request 50c, coin or [ 

stamps, to cover postage and : 
handling costs. 
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Now You CAN Have a 
GREENHOUSE 


Here’s Good News about that greenhouse you’ve waited 
for so long. Now you CAN build it, and double your garden 
results and pleasures. 


Greenhouse pictured is our Solar “14”, a 3-bench green- 
house you can build for very little. It’s good-looking, yet 
free from frills which would add to the cost but not the 
yield. 

It is 14 ft. wide by any length, in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. 
Also made 18 ft. wide. Materials come cut-to-fit for easy 
erection on your grounds. Any good mechanic or carpenter 
can do it, or we can furnish the materials and do the build- 
ing complete in localities where we have workmen. 


Write for information and prices on this or any other - 
type greenhouse you want, Ilustrated folder on request. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C 
Irvington, New York Des Plaines, Illinois 
St. Catharines, Ontario 














Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


VWitson’s Products 


These Two Ce/tlaan Products 


for Strong— Healthy — Vigorous 
Flowers and Plants 


Wilson's OK PLANT SPRAY 


One of the finest and oldest of general sprays. It pro- 
vides two-fold action, killing by fumes as well as 
contact. Use it with utmost confidence and safety on 
Orchids, Palms, Ferns, Poinsettias, Sweet Peas, Snap- 
dragons, Gardenias, etc. Wilson’s OK will not burn, 
discolor or damage tender foliage. 


Wilsons VERSA-TOL 


This recently developed product contains powerful 
Rotenone and D.D.T. It has already proved its effect- 
tiveness in the 2-way control of chewing and sucking 
insects. Comes to you complete and ready to use as 
directed, It is not necessary to add any sticker or 
spreader. 

© For information on these and ‘other of Wilson's 


Quality Products, address Dept. H-10. 


ELO NEW JERSEY 
a 
sim B 


each, Fla Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y Philadelphia, Pa 














Garden Digest 


Strawberries and Vitamins 


CCORDING to The Maryland Fruit Grower strawberries con- 
tain fully as much vitamin C as citrus fruits. However, there 
is considerable variation within the varieties themselves. Fairfax 
produces 66.2 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 grams of fruit, 
Mastodon 64.5, Dunlap 64.0, Premier 56.3, Gem 55.7, Aberdeen 
and Pathfinder 49.1. Likewise, the growing conditions exercise 
considerable influence upon the vitamin content. S. A. McCrory 
of the North Dakota Experiment Station, who has done much of 
this work, found that the same variety may produce 63.8 milli- 
grams when growing in the sun and 57.8 ripening in the shade or 
63.3 ripening in clear weather and 59.5 in a cloudy period. Spring 
crop everbearers produced 61.0 and Fall ones 44.6. 


Cauliflower Storage Possible 


AULIFLOWER may now be stored up to 60 days without 
change of color or loss of leaves,” declares R. L. Carolus, 
vegetable crops specialist at Michigan State College. Experiments 
have revealed at least one way to simplify the marketing prob- 
lem. When the cauliflower heads are packed in shredded paper 
treated with the methyl ester of naphthalene acetie acid, com- 
monly known as “sprout inhibitor” they may be kept in storage 
for 30 to 60 days without ill effect. The chemical was used at a 
concentration of 50 milligrams per head, the minimum concen- 
tration, which appears to be just as effective as the maximum 
concentration of 200 milligrams per head. The storage tests were 
conducted with cauliflower treated in Texas and with Arizona and 
Michigan cauliflower purchased on the local market. 


Tearless Onions 
R. GLEN N. DAVIS of the University of California reports 


the origin of a new race of “‘tearless” onions at that institu- 
tion. Dr. Davis has eliminated a large part of the pungent, vola- 
tile material which makes eyes water, leaving an onion so mild 
and of sweet flavor that it is especially good for eating raw. On the 
other hand, says Dr. Davis, it is impossible to eliminate all of the 
tear-producing substances without removing the flavor. 


Pepper As an Insecticide 


N a report of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
in Yonkers, N. Y. is the announcement that DDT and some of 
the other new synthetic insecticides may soon be facing competi- 
tion from black pepper. The report goes on to say that Edward 
Harvill of the Institute’s staff has combined piperine, from the 
pepper, with pyrethrin, The resulting solution diluted to one- 
tenth of one per cent active ingredients resulted in a kill of 99.8 
per cent of house flies in one test. 


Herbal Remedies Effective 


CCORDING to an address before the Nelson Philosophical 

Society of New Zealand by Sir Theodore Rigg, Director of 

the Cawthron Institute, many old herbal remedies may have far 

greater significance than was formerly believed and contain 

chemicals capable of overcoming bacterial infections. So far, over 

3000 plant extracts have been tested against staphylococcus 
baccili and at least four have proved effective. 


For Weed-free Compost 


METHOD of compost sterilization has been developed at the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station which yields a product 
entirely free of weeds. Thirteen pounds of granular “ Aero”’ Cyan- 
amid, a lime-nitrogen fertilizer containing 20 per cent nitrogen 
and the equivalent of 70 per cent hydrated lime, is screened 
through a quarter inch mesh with each cubic yard of compost. 
This mixture is then put into wooden bins for a period of four to 
six weeks. No water is added unless the mixture is drier than 
normal. The pile, of course, should be at least a year old to allow 
the material to decompose properly but raw compost can also be 
sterilized. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Luther Burbank Zinnia 


ZINNIA developed by Luther Burbank 

will be made available this coming 
Spring by the W. Atlee Burpee Company. 
The flowers measure about five inches 
across and some three inches in depth. The 
350 to 400 rays vary in shape. Some are 
turned under at the tips but some end in a 
ruffle or frill. The colors are pastel shades 
of white, cream, primrose, buff, light pink, 
canary yellow, salmon, rose, chamois, apri- 
cot and peach. There are also occasional 
pale lavender and orange ones. Two and 
three color combinations also occur. There 
are no strong colors. The plants are vigor- 
ous, growing up to four feet and the stems 
are long for cutting. A rich, well-fertilized 
soil is best. The seeds should be planted 
where the plants are to flower — full sun is 
best — and then thinned or transplanted 
after the first set of true leaves appears. 
The plants should be two feet apart. 





Luther Burbank Zinnia 


The Useful Camassias 
AMASSIAS are useful plants for the 
garden. In all, there are five or six 

species native to North America, growing 

from Texas to British Columbia. While 
they will grow in almost any soil, their 

chief advantage is that they delight in a 

moist, heavy soil. 

Although camassias grow from bulbs, 
they seldom produce offsets unless wounded. 
However, they increase rapidly from seeds. 
For best results they should be planted 
three to six inches deep and about four to 
five inches apart, disturbing them as little 
as possible afterward. 

Perhaps, the best known is C. quamash, 
with large purplish-blue flowers, the bulb 
of which was eaten by the Indians. Another 
is C. esculenta, as its name implies, also 
edible. C. leichltini is often listed but it has 
one bad habit. It holds its faded flowers 
and is so a little untidy in the garden. 

— Ricuarp Norris. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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six to eight magnificent blooms 


doz. 


612 MADISON AVENUE 
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| Here's one of the biggest Tulip values ever offered! 

| This sure-to-please collection includes five favorite 

varieties that have proved tops in popularity — 

Clara Butt, lovely salmon-pink; Inglescombe 

| Yellow, light golden yellow; Silver Wing, sil- 
very white; Violet Beauty, deep violet blue; and 


MAX SCHLING 











New Hardy Easter Lily . . . the om 


ESTATE LILY 


True Easter Lily foliage and flowers but absolutely 
hardy and easy to grow in your garden. Pure white, 
fragrant flowers. This new lily is rare and ordinarily 
expensive but we offer you an opportunity to ac- 
quire small bulbs, of flowering size for garden or 
naturalizing at surprisingly low cost. These bulbs 
will produce one or two flowers or more the first year 
and will soon develop into jumbo bulbs giving you 
e Flowering-size Bulbs: 12 for $2.25; 50 for 


| $8.65; 100 for $16.50; 1000 for $150.00. Giant Jumbo Bulbs: $1.00 each; $11.00 per 


"Old Favorite’ DARWIN COLLECTION 


William Pitt, bright scarlet. First size, 11-cen 
timeter bulbs of top quality. Sent postpaid at 
proper time for Fall planting. Order at once @ 6 each 
of the § varieties (30 bulbs) $3.25. 12 each of the 5 
varieties (60 bulbs) $6.00. 25 each of the 5 varieties 
(125 bulbs) $11.50 


SEEDSMEN INC. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














Royal Sunset ‘“‘two-purple” African Violet. First time 


offered. Deep purple flowers against shiny waxlike 2- 





tone leaves . . . intense sea green 
and purple. Most outstanding 


Violet yet. Only $2. SEND NO. 


MONEY. Pay postman, 
postal chgs. Return at once for 
refund if not pleased. Cash or- 
ders prepaid. 2 plants $3.50; 3 


plus 


for $5. GIVEN with orders $3.50 or more, reg. $1 val. 
Gardenia Plant, fill home with fragrance this winter. 


Order from Owen Nursery, Dept. 9V3, Bloomington, III. 


__Clip this. = 
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_ Importers of HOLLAND GROWN BULBS 


HOLLAND experienced one of its most severe winters, with an exceptional 
heat wave the latter part of May and early June. Due to these facts the crop 
of top size bulbs is half the amount of last year. However, our growers 


FRANS LOMMERSE & ZONEN 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


Have advised us that our requirements will be filled in its entirety with top 


Write for our list of Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus, Chionodoxa, Scillas, Snow Drops, 
etc. Our prices are reasonable. Please order early to be assured of best Holland Bulbs. 


REID-HOFFMAN - 79 LEONARD STREET - BELMONT 78, MASS. 




















J SY vitation Se 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT OUR CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDEN DURING EARLY 
OCTOBER AND ENJOY WALKING AMONG SEVERAL THOUSAND PLANTS WHICH 
ARE GROWING THERE. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES WILL BE IN BLOOM AND YOU WILL ENJOY SEE- 
ING THIS COLORFUL DISPLAY WHICH INCLUDES MANY NEW INTRODUCTIONS AS 
WELL AS THE MORE FAMILIAR FAVORITES. 


COME AS EARLY IN THE MONTH AS YOU CAN. IN THE EVENT OF A SEVERE FROST 
WE SUGGEST YOU DEFER YOUR VISIT FOR THREE OR FOUR DAYS TO ALLOW 
MORE BUDS TO OPEN. 


2 ? : 
Bay State ) ; EEE Sac. NORTH ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
On Route 58 to Cape Cod + 18 Miles South of Boston 


The Chrysanthemums may be seen at our Perennial Depart 
ment on Route 139 between North Abington and Rockland 

















Absolutely new—our Dutch grower 
sent bulbs of these amazing Lilies 
early, so you can plant this fall! 


The immense light pinkish-orange blooms open 
magnificently and will bring a wonderful color accent 
- to your garden next July and August. Up to 8 attrac- 
tively speckled flowers to a cluster, each on its in- 
dividual stem 5 to 6 in. long. 


The vigorous plants grow 4 ft. tall and wi live for years, 
increasing in uty from season to season. Be first to have 
Orange Triumph in your garden. We have secured an early supply 
direct from the Dutch growers, at prices low enough so you can 
have them for only $1 (limit, 6 to an order). Planting instructions 
included . Large Bulbs $1. each; 3 for $2.75; 6 for $5., postpaid. 


Order today, direct from this ad 


221 Burpee Building 


221 Burpee Building 
Clinton, lowa 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. °* 








Breck’s “finest-ever" big automatic 
hanging feeder. 12” x 10” x 10”. 
Glass-enclosed, holds over 4 Ibs. seed 
when filled. 4-point suspension reduces 
tipping, saves seed. Two suet cake 
racks. Rustic brown. Easy to refill. At- 

tracts the favorite wild birds and 

keeps them com- $ 39 5 


Same feeder — but iodeting > ing back for more 








ae Sew end cond ane 
ent suet cokes — a to 
ol $5.95 postpaid. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
ORDER BY MAIL ) 
rosteain — | BDA @ Ge Kae 
































Write today for Free Bird Feeder Booklet © 377 Breck Bldg., BOSTON 9, MASS. 














Now is the time to plant Peonies 


P EO N I E for next season’s bloom. Our fresh- 


ly dug plants are full of energy. Send for list of over 150 
varieties. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY Established in 1832 MASSACHUSETTS 
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October in Philadelphia 


N October 7, The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society and The Garden Clul, 
Federation of Pennsylvania will start the 
Fall season by sponsoring jointly a lecture 
“Eighteenth Century Flower Arrange- 
ment,” by Mrs. John R. Fisher, in charge of 
Flower Arrangements in the buildings of 
Colonial Williamsburg. It will take place in 
the Strawbridge & Clothier Philadelphia 
store, at 2 P.M., open to all, price $1.50. 
The lecture is in particular honor of the 
students who have completed successfull; 
the recent series of five Flower Show Judg- 
ing Courses. It also marks the opening of the 
Federation’s new home in the Strawbridge 
& Clothier store. 

»A brand-new activity will be inaugurated 
by*The Pennsylvania Horticultural Societ; 
in its rooms during the coming season in the 
form of a series of horticultural displays 
These will be under the direction of different 
groups. The first, on October 15, will be 
directed by the Philadelphia Branch of 
the National Association of Gardeners and 
will feature outdoor chrysanthemums. No 
charge will be made and interested garden 
ers are invited. Hours will be from 12 noon 
to 5 P.M. 

Another joint project of the Society and 
the Federation will take place on October 
21, 22 and 23 (Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday) when the first of a new series of 
Flower Show Judging Courses will be held 
at the Strawbridge & Clothier Philadelphia 


| store. Price for the entire course of four lec 


tures, $7.50, and for individual lectures. 
$2.50. Instructors and their subjects are: 
Miss Virginia G. Cavendish, Huntington 


| West Virginia, “Flower Show Practice’”’ 


Dr. E. I. Wilde, The Pennsylvania Stat: 
College, “‘Horticulture’’; and Julia S. Ber- 


' rall (Mrs. J. Lloyd), Montclair, New Jersey. 


two lectures on “Elements of Flower Ar 
rangement.” 

Details in regard to these activities may 
be obtained by addressing the Secretary of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
389 Broad Street Station Buildmg, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


New Catalogs 


Out of the West comes the catalog of the 
Carl Purdy Nursery of Ukiah, Calif., seed 
specialists featuring Californian and other 
western American seeds, bulbs and plants 
It is profusely illustrated with color and 
black and white photographs and drawings 

Garden lilies in rich variety are offered in 
their Fall catalog by Alan and Esther 
Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. In addition 
to listing various lilies, the catalog includes 
a valuable section of lily culture. 


Please mention 
HorTICULTURE 


when writing advertisers 


HORTICULTURE 
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Calla Lilies in Texas 

N THE Southern states callas may be 

allowed to stand permanently in the 
open and bloom during the Winter months. 
The bulbs should be planted in a soil as 
nearly as possible resembling the alluvial 
deposits of the Nile where the lilies have 
always thrived. Callas enjoy plenty of 
moisture at blooming time and require a 
period of drought for resting. The lilies are 
often frozen while in bloom during the 
Winter and have to be cut to the ground 
but the accommodating plants come back 
as vigorously as ever and bloom again dur- 
ing the late Spring months. 

When callas do not bloom, such failure 
can usually be traced to impoverished soil, 
imperfect drainage or the presence of too 
much acidity in the soil. Old gardeners claim 
that callas rarely bloom before they reach 
the age of two years. 

The tubers should be planted in Septem- 
ber or October in Southern gardens. Callas 
require semi-shade and the growing plants 
thrive on occasional feedings of liquid ma- 
nure. The roots should be set with the 
crown or top protruding just above the 
surface. Callas are often used for planting 
on the edge of or even in shallow pools. 

The variety Godfrey, an everblooming 
white, is the most popular one grown, as it 
grows more freely and blooms over a long 
period of time. The species, Z. elliottiana, is 
the best known yellow and is characterized 
by its dark green foliage with translucent 
creamy-white spots and its rich yellow 
flowers of velvety texture. The smaller Z. 
rehmanni, of a warm strawberry pink color, 
is grown to a limited extent and causes 
quite a sensation at flower shows. There is 
also a black calla which is listed in a few 
catalogs as a novelty. 

When grown as potted plants large calla 
bulbs will each require a six-inch pot. The 
soil should be fibrous, about one-third 
manure mixed with equal parts of loam and 
sharp sand. When in growing condition, 
warm water given several times a week will 
hasten the flowering period and increase the 
number of blooms. Callas can stand a fairly 
warm temperature in the house. The bulbs 
should be potted some time between Octo- 
ber and December, according to the season 
when the blooms are wanted. 

— Frances Hannay. 
Houston, Texas. 


The Fleeting Cypellas 
ONTRARY to the custom of the night- 
blooming cactus species which keep 
people up until late hours to view the 
showy, white magnificence of their flowers, 
Cypella plumbea, an interesting bulbous 
irid gets its friends up at an unseemly hour 
of the early morning to view the fleeting 
beauty of its graceful blossoms. 

The cypellas are a strictly Latin-Amer- 
ican bulb of which only a few species are 
well knowr in choice collections in Europe 
and are encountered rarely in the United 
States. C. plumbea is large, growing three 
or four feet in height with flowers like some 
of the iris species. Of 10 bulbs of C. plumbea 
imported in the Spring of 1947 three sur- 
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vived their transatlantic trip. The first 
bloomed late in July, producing two flowers 
several days apart. The individual blooms 
were about four inches wide and opened 
shortly after daybreak. 

The genus is related to other bulbous 
members of the iris family as tigridia, 
nemastylis and, in particular, it reminds one 
of Salpingostylis coelestina, the famous 
Bartram’s ixia, native of Northeast Florida, 
but lost to botanists for more than 150 
years, because of this same early-morning 
blooming habit. Growers of tigridias will 
recall that the flowers fade in the middle of 
a hot afternoon in the garden and Cypella 
herberti must also be viewed by midday to 
be seen in reasonably good condition. 

Salpingostylis when in cultivation in pots 
or other containers grows readily enough 
and produces its lovely violet-blue flowers 
separately in the early morning. They fade 
by 10 o’clock customarily and sometimes 
even earlier, 

The bulb of Cypella herberti is about the 
size of a large acorn, the stem is round and 
the scanty leaves are plaited and several 
inches apart on the upright stem. When the 
first bud appeared on one of the plants 
raised from the imported bulbs this Summer 
there was considerable excitement in the 
household. It was another “first’’ for the 
garden, something of a novelty these days. 

On the night before the bud appeared, 
blue-green and about an inch and a half 
long from the upmost leaf-like spathe. The 
next morning it happened. There was no 
time to look up the flower until after 10 
o'clock and it had already faded into a 
curly gray ball but a few days later when 


the second bud appeared we were called at | 


6:30 a.m. As we watched the rare beauty 
of the petals they began to curl and by 
7:00 a.m. the bloom was almost unrecog- 
nizable. Earlier, the outer segments were 
spread flat like a handsome garden iris. 
Within two hours it had shriveled to a little 
lump of wilted petals. 

Cypella herberti is a striking apricot yel- 
low and about one and one-half to two feet 
tall in the writer's experience. It has widely 
branched scapes, and flowers day after 
day. It seeds readily and grows well from 
seed in a flat. Any good light, loamy potting 
soil suits the cypellas. They like part shade 
with good drainage. In the North they can 
be planted out in Summer and stored over 
Winter like trigridias. 

— Wynpnam Haywarp. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Rapid Russells 


HEN Russell Lupines were first re- 

leased I understood that they were 
slow and difficult to germinate. I nicked 
the seed and set them into sand in a green- 
house, and they came up in 24 hours. Since 
then, this has more and more seemed like a 
dream. Such a rate of growth seemed im- 
possible outside the tropics. Last Sunday 
morning I put some seeds into a flat, set it in 
a cellar, and covered it with a sheet of glass. 
Tuesday noon they were up. 

— H. U. Houzer. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 














AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM «+ 
Massive heads of pure white 
blooms flecked with gold and 
crimson. August. 4 ft. Each $1.25, 
$1.75, Doz. $13.50, $19.00. 


CERNUUM «¢ Small lilac Turk's 
caps in July. 2 ft. Each 85c, Doz. 
$9.25. 


CONCOLOR « Lacy scarlet star- 
shaped blooms. July. 2 ft. Each 
25c, Doz. $2.50. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN HYBRIDS 
¢ The finest group of white 
trumpet lilies in existence. July. 
4 to 6 ft. Each $1.10, $1.60, 
Doz. $12.00, $17.50. 
MARTAGON ALBUM «© Delicate 
small Turk’s cap flowers. Pure 
white and sweetly fragrant. June. 
4 to 6 ft. Each 75c, Doz. $7.50. 
REGALE « This fine white trumpet 
lily should be growing in every 
garden. July. 4 to 6 ft. Each 35c, 
75c, $1.00, Doz. $3.75, $8.25, 
$11.00. 

SPECIOSUM ALBUM ©« Pure 
white frilly recurved blooms. Sep- 
tember. 3 to 4 ft. Each $1.20, 
$1.75, Doz. $13.00, $19.00. 


Sandyloam 


GARDEN LILIES 


ALAN AND ERTHER MACNEIL 
NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 


Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25 cents 














large flowered, 
long stemmed in 
Beautiful pastel 
shades. Hardy 
and extra heavy 
loomer. One- 
year old flower- 


POLYANTHUS 
PRIMROSE 
“COLOSSAL” cir 


livery 3 for $2.00, check with order. 


THE HERB SEED AND PLANT MART 


Room 316, 135-39 Northern Bivd., Flushing, N. Y. 

















DELPHINIUM 


Giant flowering m ificent double-type 2-year plants 
that have bloomed. Gorgeous colorings ran from 
qecpest blues, lavenders with pink tints to the won- 
dertul bi-colorings that rival orchids. You will have 
3- to 5-foot flowering spikes with flowers 2 to 3 inches 
across. 6 to $1.50; 12 for $2.50. Cash orders prepaid 
or sent C.O.D. plus charges. Return at once for re 
fund if not satished. GIVEN with $2.50 orders “ Mil 
lion Dollar’’ Mystery Bloom Peony, $1 value. OwEN 
Nursery, Dept. 9D2, Bloomington, Iinois. Clip this 
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For Zest in Your 
Summer Garden 
Plant PHLOX 
and Plenty of Them 





One of the Best Peren- 

nials Introduced in Many 

Years Is PHLOX “Ches- 
apeake” (Patented) 


This is an outstanding semi-dwarf 
PHLOX not over 15” in height 
with large symmetrical trusses of 
flowers in a glorious shade of 
TYRIAN ROSE with a silvery white 
reverse on the underside of the 
petals. Individual florets are 144” 
in diameter and are exceptionally 
long lasting on the plant. A very 
compact grower branching from 
the base of the plant. The hand- 
some, dark green, disease resistant 
foliage makes a splendid foil for 
the brilliant flower. This PHLOX 
is a showy mid-summer subject. It 
is also fine for Rock Gardens. 75 
cents per plant; $7.50 per dozen. 


We also offer these choice varieties: 

Commander Koeh!l—Blood Red. 50 cents 
per plant, $5.00 per doz. 

Eva Foerster—A true shade of Pink. 50 cents 
per plant, $5.00 per doz. 


Miss Lingard—Pure White. 50 cents per 
plant, $5.00 per doz. 


All of these varieties are available 
for immediate delivery f.o.b. Madi- 
son, 


BOX 11, 
MADISON, N. J. 


LANDSCAPE 
Leal! GARDENING 


A thorough bosavosting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
sepenel conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS 

those who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEAS- 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK FREE: 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. L-10, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, greenhouse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions, 


Free catalog on Gardenias, Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 
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Zy Through 
Zz Horticulture 


Arboretums and Botanical 
Gardens 


The Arboretums and Botanical Gardens 
of North America. By Donald Wyman, 


Waltham, Mass., and New York: Chronica | 


Botanica Co. and Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
Chronica Botanica, Vol. 10. No. 5/6. $1.50 

For years gardeners and botanists have 
needed a complete and authoritative de- 
scription of the arboretums and botanical 
gardens of North America. Dr. Donald 
Wyman, horticulturist of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum in Boston, has at last prepared such 
a book. In addition to the painstaking 
descriptions of his subjects Dr. Wyman has 
included numerous illustrations, many of 
them after rare, old prints, a general bibli- 









| 


ography about botanical gardens, lists of | 


special plants and detailed notes on “‘ How 


to establish an Arboretum or Botanical | 


Garden.” Both Dr. Wyman and Chronica 
Botanica’s editor, Frans Verdoorn, are to be 
congratulated on a very valuable work. 


Useful Begonia Manual 


Begonias for American Homes and Gar- 
dens. By Helen K. Krauss. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00 


Here is a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive book on the history, culture and varie- 
ties of begonias. It contains seven pages of 
genealogical charts tracing the history and 
development of the begonia groups. Each 
group is treated fully in separate chapters. 
There is an excellent chapter on begonia 
culture from soils, potting, and propagating 
to hybridizing and pest control. The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs of 
individual plants and step-by-step drawings 
for propagating and potting. 


Only a Little Land 


The Have More Plan. By Ed and Caro- 
lyn Robinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.49 

Ed and Carolyn Robinson have made 
themselves mildly famous for their plan 
of life —‘‘a little land . . . and a lot of 
living.’ Here is their own book in which 
they take down their hair and tell all about 


it. Unlike most books on the subject of | 


disgruntled city people going to the country 
and making a living, there is nothing 
visionary or impractical about the Robin- 
son Plan. This is so because, man and wife, 


they worked it out themselves by trial and | 


error before sitting down and writing about 
it. It is too much to hope that the Plan will 
work everywhere with everybody but it 
does contain many practical ideas for peo- 
ple who want to get out of the city and to 
get on the land. 











DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size-controlied stock) 


Open Up a Whole New World of 
Garden Pleasures and Profits 


Lovely blossoms in Spring — delicious full 
size fruit at 2 to 3 years old. Dwarfs grow 6 
to 8 ft. high (semi-dwarfs 12 to 15 ft.). Take 
little space, easy to care for. Selected, wel! 
rooted understock. ALSO 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of all Garden Lovers. Very Fruitful 
— Decorative against wall, building, trellis, 
along drives or as a screening hedge. Many 
exquisite patterns and sizes to suit every 
garden space and American conditions. 


BEFORE YOU ORDER 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Learn all about these early bearing size- 
controlled trees. Study our 


FREE CATALOGUE: —the result of my 
specializing exclusively 20 years in this coun- 
try (my Swiss ancestors 100 years) propagating 
fruit trees. It will guide you in selecting trees 
suitable to your individual needs. Points out 
the problems in the planting and culture of 
fruit trees. Valuable — Informative — Ex- 
plaining. 


What— When— Where—How to 


Plant, Prune, Spray, and Care for 


Dwarf and Trained Fruit Trees 


APPLES: Many varieties; grafted on true 
East Malling roots: No. 1, 2, 4, 7 and 9 assur- 
ing the dwarfest for gardens, or semi-dwarf 
for farm. Imported from Royal Experimental 
Station, Kent, England. ALSO 

PEACHES — PEARS — PLUMS — APRI- 
COTS — NECTARINES — CHERRIES. 


Order the finest American and European 
fruit varieties direct from the grower. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write today for my Catalogue No. T 
in time to order for Fall Planting 


Visit our Display Grounds 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 


Port Chester - 


King Street, Opp. Comly Avenue 











Don’t Toueh! 


Let your Flower Arrangements alone 


Daily water changing is now old fashioned. A better 
way to make your flowers last longer has n de- 
veloped through university research and years of 
practical tests by florists and others to whom long 
life for flowers is important. Flower Shows, Hospitals, 
Churches, Clubs are all enthusiastic users of this new 
method. Now you can benefit by it. 

ust use Flower-Peps, the scientific formula in tablet 
‘orm which saves measuring and fussing with messy 
powders. All you do is drop one Flower-Pep in the 
vase for each pint of water. No recutting of stems, no 
changing of water. Just enjoy the added beauty and 
fragrance of your choice blooms— and for days 
longer too! 

\ few sets of flower prints left. Five 6 x 9 FREE with 
early orders. 


50-VASE GIFT BOX 
200-VASE GIFT BOX. 


$1.00 
$3.00 
Postpaid and Guaranteed 
Makes an Ideal Christmas 
Gift 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-107 . Needham 92, Mass. 


























BULBS UNUSUAL 
Fes oh poate. Sivpowmasi, Golden 
Ixiolirion, ite Wanton: a few ‘on of many in 
our New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


Dept. B. 
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Here are the larger and more brii- 
liant of tulips — o real attention 
winner! 
Thrilling shades of: 
© Fiery Red * Brilliant White 
* Glowing Yellow * Majestic Purple 
© Cheery Pink 
Any of the above single colors . 
12 for $1.10 100 for $8.00 
COLLECTION: 
5 bulbs eoch of above 5 colors: 
25 for $2.20 
10 bulbs each of above 5 colors: 
50 for $4.20 
20 bulbs each of above 5 colors: 
100 for $8.00 


POST PAID—NO C.O.D.'s. 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
DEPT. AB 
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Shiny Aluminum — Light to Handle 
Will NOT Rust, Warp or Decay 


42 x 42 x 36 in., only 40 Ibs. Holds 36 cu. ft. 
(about 30 bushels) 


Neatly solves the compost problem, and saves 
a lot of labor. All parts interchangeable, 
assembled in a few minutes. Can be collageed 
by simply drawing corner rods, and moved to 
another heap. ye pat unit (see above) makes 
about one ton of compost. 

Order now, convert leaves, garden refuse, 
manure and garbage into vitamin-rich organic 
fertilizer, at no cost. Use outfit also for storage 
bin in barn or cellar. 

Square Box, illustrated above 


C-200—2 in. o ngs between tubes....... $25.00 
Extra WR, BEs oc cd ccescceccocccccs 6.25 
C-300—3 in. openings between tubes ....... $20.00 
Extra Sides, Bs cvcccsccccoccsteeses 5.00 


To Double Capacity — Order 2 
Extra Sides. Arrange in either 
design shown at right. Please 
ask for center cross bars (no 
extra cost) if you desire to make 


“A” (double bin). 










IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
F. O. B. Trenton; No C.O.D.'s 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N. J. 


October 1, 1947 








Bottle Gardens Are Fun 
BOTTLE garden is simple and easy for 


the amateur to construct and will 
afford a great deal of pleasure. Almost any 
transparent glass container from a gallon 
cider jug to acid carboys holding about 
30 gallons, can provide a charming and at- 
tractive indoor garden with a minimum of 
time and effort. 

For the ordinary house or apartment it is 
best to choose plants accustomed to humid 
conditions. Geraniums or similar plants 
which are subject to disease in a humid at- 
mosphere should be avoided, as should also 
plants like cacti that thrive best in dry 
conditions. Slow-growing plants are prefer- 
able to those that have a rapid rate of 
growth, so that they will not outgrow their 
container. Plants collected from the wild 
make very attractive bottle gardens. Small 
ferns, partridge berry and several types of 
mosses and lichens which can be replanted 
easily without being injured, with a small 
fir or spruce for variety, are excellent for a 
bottle garden that looks like it was taken 
right from the forest. 

To prevent waterlogging the soil to the 
detriment of the plants, proper drainage 
must be supplied. It is often necessary to 
spray off the extra soil which is spilled on 
the leaves during planting and adequate 
drainage is a must to remove the surplus 
water. Two or three holes bored in the bot- 
tom of the bottle are usually sufficient to 
carry off excess water in an average size 
container. Almost any glazier will do this at 
very small cost. 

A good soil mixture for a bottle garden is 
composed of two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mold and one part sand. However, if such a 
mixture is not obtainable, good garden soil 
will be satisfactory. A little humus added to 
this will greatly enrich it. The soil mixture 
should be placed in the bottom of the bottle 
to a depth of from two to six inches, depend- 
ing upon the size of the container. 

The plants must, of course, be small 
enough to pass through the bottle’s opening. 
In most cases, it will be necessary to knock 
off most of the soil from their roots before 
they can be inserted. A long stick shaped 
into a spatula at one end and a pair of long 
tweezers will aid in getting the plants into 
position and planting them. Scrape a hole 
in the soil with the spatula, put the plant in 
place with the tweezers and pack the soil 
firmly about its roots. 

If correctly planted, very little care is 
needed for a bottle garden. It should not be 
watered unless the soil can be seen to be 
definitely dry, which will not be often be- 
cause of the small size of the opening 
through which evaporation can take place. 
Sometimes they can be left alone for several 
weeks or even longer which is advantageous, 
if the family is away on a vacation and no 
one is at home to care for them. The fact 
that they require so little attention makes 
them very popular among people who have 
a love for gardening but lack the necessary 
time. 

— Tuomas PowE LL. 
New York, N. Y. 






















PLANT NOW FOR EARLY BLOOM 
NEXT 
YEAR 


lf you intend to plant 
Peonies this fall get our catalog 

before placing your order. It lists a 
complete assortment of the world's finest 
varieties. This is our 79th year in the Peony 
business and if you are interested in Peony 
roots of real quality we can please you. 
Every root we send out is a “Brand divi- 
sion” with 3 to 5 eyes and a good, healthy 
root system. 


LOVELY FRENCH LILACS 


Our Lilac list this fall is more complete than 
ever before. With 100,000 plants in our 
fields to draw upon, you may rest assured 
that your order will be filled to your com- 
plete satisfaction. Our catalog lists many 
fine selections at prices you will be glad to 
pay. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


CATALOG FREE 








ROCK GARDEN 
BULB COLLECTION 


The four best species for 
early spring bloom 
SIBERIAN SQUILL (Scilla sibirica) 
Blue Flowers 
GLORY OF THE SNOW (Chionodoxa) 
Lavender Flowers 
SNOW DROPS (Galanthus) 
Pretty White Flowers 


GRAPE HYACINTH (Muscari) 
Spikes of Blue Flowers 


SS Pane 12 bulbs $0.65 
7 | errr 48 bulbs $2.50 
CO err 100 bulbs $5.00 
Bee GIs 6 ck 5.0 0c vores 200 bulbs $9.00 


Orders Sent Prepaid 
THESE ARE THE BEST HOLLAND 
GROWN BULBS AVAILABLE 


Catalogue of Rock Garden Bulbs on Request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


93C Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 















SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 b 

6 ft. sash. Complete with garden omnes. 
F inest quality, reasonably priced. Also 
electric hotbed soil gel alia. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table 
chart for starting vegetable and flower 


LORD & BURNHAM 
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BRITAINS AUTHORITATIVE 
HORTICULTURAL MONTHLY 





GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED covers every aspect of horticul- 


ture for keen gardeners everywhere. Contains 
regular contributions by leading British experts; 
unique features on new and uncommon plants; 
latest data on scientific plant development; illumi- 
nating correspondence from plantsmen all over 
the world, etc. Lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of interesting blooms and beautiful gardens. 


Appreciations from American Readers 
Your magazine remains a joy—H. P. (Chese- 
borough, California). 

Very much worth while, even to us with such a 
different climate — J. H. (Pennsylvania). 
I congratulate you on . high standard maintained 
by the journal — J. K. M. (California). 
Yearly Subscription az issues), includin Bertage: 
1$1.30 from Subscription Manager, GA NING 
gpILLUSTRATED (Dept. 3), Tower Wn gy pe = 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 




















Mertensia Virginica 


BLUEBELLS 


Beautiful bell-shaped flowers in clusters 
on 14 to 16 inch stems. Blooms with tu- 
lips and narcissus. Grows in sun or 
shade. Ideal for naturalizing. Best 
planted in fall. Will bloom next spring. 


1 to 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 
3 to 5 eye size, 5 for $1.00 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1.00 


All post paid 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


Oakford, Illinois 
































LARGE + VELVETY 


FRAGRANT, GAY FLOWERS—IDEAL FOR 
BORDERS, WINDOW BOXES, or 
ROCK GARDENS 


Prize Mixture of PANSY PLANTS 


Long stems, rich dark shades in solid colors 
and unusual markings: red, pink, yellow, 
brown, blue, black and lavender. 
100 plants $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
FALL is the best season to set out 
Pansy Plants 


ORDER TODAY! 
Ask for our FREE Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Box 3107A 
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Lythrum: Hardy And Gay 
HE introduction of Morden Pink lyth- 


rum, otherwise “purple loose-strife,” 
has resulted in increased popularity of this 
plant. This pink variety has won wide- 
spread acclaim, having been taken up en- 
thusiastically in the United States, first in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, and niore re- 
cently elsewhere. Fortunately, it propa- 
gates from greenwood cuttings with the 
greatest of ease and this has meant a very 
rapid multiplication of plants. 

The species is naturalized in the swamps 
of New England but the common type is 
purplish. Purple should be a welcome color 
in the garden, too, although undoubtedly 
requiring a rather careful placement among 
the other garden colors. The idea that pink 
is better may be partly the result of the 
greater ease of making color combinations 
and partly the human tendency to think 
that whatever we do not have or have only 
recently acquired is superior. Despite its 
choice of over-wet soils for a natural habi- 
tat, lythrums apparently do well in any 
garden soil of ordinary moisture — and 
even those which are on the dry side. 

— Percy H. Wricur. 
Moose Range, Sask. 


Walking Iris 
NE house plant which need not be 
relegated to some inconspicuous place 
at any time of the year is Neomarica 
(Marica) gracilis. Its bright glossy green 
leaves which somewhat resemble those of 
the iris grow in graceful fans which remain 
fresh and attractive in spite of changes of 
temperature, dry heat, poor light and even 
a modicum of neglect. 

If the plants are placed in a warm, sunny 
window and given ample water during the 
Fall and early Winter, they will send up 
leaf-like flower scapes in early Spring. At 
the tip of each are borne iris-shaped flowers 
of white with three bright, almost royal 
blue inner segments and ruddy brown 
stripes at the petal bases. These deliciously 
fragrant blooms open in the morning and 
last but a single day. However, since a num- 
ber of blooms will appear successively on 
each stem, a fair-sized plant will give a 
profuse amount of bloom. 

After flowering new plants are produced 
from the tips of each scape. Later, these 
arch over and if a pot of moist soil is pro- 
vided, will strike root. Once the new plant is 
established, it is a simple matter to sever 
the connecting portion. In its native haunts 
this habit gives it the common name of 
‘walking iris.”” One may also propagate it 
by division of the older plants which send 
up fresh fans from the long fleshy rhizomes. 

Usually, those who have supplied their 
plants with warmth, light and water and 
still report no flowers are growing another 
species, Neomarica northiana, which is a 
larger, stiffer, coarser plant and not so 
thrifty a grower nor so regular a bloomer. 
The flowers are larger versions of those of 
N. gracilis. 

— Mrs. 
Luverne, Minn. 


ARTHUR AHRENDT. 















Hybrid Lilacs 


LARGE BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS 
ARE COLORFUL AND FRAGRANT 


Among those offered are: 

Charles Joly — Double. Red. 

Charles X — Single. Dark Lilac. 

Ellen Willmott — Double. White. 
Lucie Baltet — Single. Pink. 

President Grevy — Double. Lilac Blue. 


Own Root Plants 


18-24 inches high — $1.50 each 
2-3 feet high — $2.00 each 


Add 20c per plant if you wish 
parcel post shipment 


Send for complete list of 
Own Root Lilacs for Fall 1947 


THE BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 




















for F all Planting 


The famous Bobbink & Atkins collection contains 
the finest 
DELPHINIUMS ~ 
IRIS e POPPIES 
DA YLILIES . PHLOX 
and other favorite perennials both new and old. 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION of all these Peren- 
nialsis listed and illustrated in our new Fall Catalog. 


Write Today for Your Copy 
It’s FREE! 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 


PEONIES 
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Sen 


6 Favorite "4 

Colors 
Postpaid 
Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 
We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--scarlet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, biue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts 
one of each goles (value 950 post- 
paid for only 25c. Order yl 


W.AtleeBurpee Co. 


252 Burpee B' 252 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelpnte 32/Fa. Clinton, lowa 















Established 53 Years 
Use Shute's Rotted, M A ad U im E 

Shredded Steer 
No better fertilizer at any price... pe » bag, $1.50 
spivertged oy ove cow manure, $3.50 — 100- ig: Bone 
$4.50. 100-lb. bag. F.O. B shipping point. 

Daiiversd Philadelpria oa vicinity. 
E, L. SHUTE & CO. 

Line Lexington, Pa. Phone Lexington 210 


HARDY EXOTIC PLANTS 














Hybrid Clivia Clivia — Fine blooming size plants......... reese 7 +4 
Agapanthus Orientalis, 2 year seedling. ....... ea. .3 

Chlorophytum Elatum, Walking Plant novelty.... 33 
Ceropegia Woodii, umbrella flowers............ ea. .25 


Billbergia Nutans, ea. 25c; rubro-cy ea. 1. 
Epiphyllum, any color $1. 00; Cuttings, tif. for. 1.00 





Brunsvigia Rosea, pink Amaryllis. L. bulbs..... ea. .25 
Dish Garden Plants (Small oe PPOs o cclss 1.00 
Epidendrum Obrienianum, orchid plants..... . ea. .75 
Epidendrum Tamegaes. orchid plants......... ea, .75 


epaid, Free lists 


PERC. F. ASH — 1415 . Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Flower Arrangement 


Judges 
Teachers 
Classes 


Exhibitors 


Find exact 
color relation- 
ships instantly with the Keyes Col- 
or Harmony Selector. The Selector 
is a self-masking device which au- 
tomatically groups analagous colors 
— reveals triads, complements, split 
complements, near-complements. 
Mailed postpaid in U. S. for only 
$1.00. Sorry —no C.O.D.’s. 


Keyes and Company Se:‘usines, tows 











EXETER WILD 
FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


NATIVE TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 
Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
3 each of the above Trilliums, $4.25; 
6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 
Send for complete list of quality 
Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 


















Second of our 
1948 series 
of catalogs 
that come 
with the 
Seasons... 
colorfully illus- 
trating the best 
roses of our day. 


Nes 
GROWN IN OREGON 

---where plants are de- Ask for 

f veloped to perfection other 

for future flowering in CATALOGS 


other areas. of the series 
SEEDS 


ROSES 


Chase iit 
of regen  buiss 


101-H, East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 











: COMPLETE PLANT FOOD _= 
~ A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 7 
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Multiplying 
From page 447 
rock below for drainage. There are reports 
of good results with sub-irrigation but I 
commonly water only from above. “ Lightly 
but often” is my motto in watering. 

The lower leaves having been removed 
(I remove none from conifers), the basal 
parts of cuttings after wetting are dipped in 
the powder which carries the root-inducing 
substance. Narrow trenches are made in the 
rooting medium, the cuttings are inserted 
and the sand or sand-peat firmed only 
enough to keep them upright. I do no 
pounding. I do not push cuttings which 
have received powder-dip treatment into 
the rooting medium, for to do so might re- 
move too much of the root-inducing sub- 
stance. 

Propagation of deciduous species by 
hardwood or dormant cuttings is probably 
simpler in the case of such species as can be 
thus propagated, although such cuttings 
are usually less responsive to treatments 
with root-inducing substances than are cut- 
tings made of softer wood. Woody plants 
which can be propagated by hardwood 
cuttings include grape, currant, fire-thorn, 
mockorange, shrubby althaea and some 
species of deutzia, forsythia, spiraea, vitex, 
viburnum, callicarpa, cornus, symphoricar- 
pus and weigela. The high bush blueberry is 
similarly propagated although I do not 
consider it one of the easiest of the species. 


Morza Magic 


HE morea is a most interesting house- 

plant of African origin. It is a member 
of the iris family. The fan-shaped basal 
rosette of leaves is decorative in various 
kinds of ornamental] pottery. 

When the root system is well established 
a small pinch of a good complete fertilizer 
once a month is beneficial. A partially sunny 
window is best but I have known the 
moreea to grow on a table by an inside wall 
where no sunlight could reach it. Propaga- 
tion is from the small plants which form on 
the flower stems after the blooms have faded. 

The delicate flowers last less than 12 
hours. Their fragrance is a memory of trop- 
ical Africa. The tiny hairs along the inside 
of the petals are covered with moisture 
which gives the appearance of early morn- 
ing dew. 

The first bud comes after approximately 
12 leaves have grown to maturity, hence 
the name, disciple plant. The bud at first 
looks like just another leaf but the leaf-like 
stem continues to grow upward until it is a 
bit longer than the leaves. At this height 
the bud itself comes out from the stem. It is 
green, sharp and tiny with tan points. Some 
morning soon after emerges a fragile cream- 
colored cone. By evening this looks like a 
yellow candle flame. It will remain thus 
until the early part of the second morning. 

Then the petals begin to separate a little 
at the tip and the brown, yellow and blue, 
zebra-like pattern of the three inside petals 
can be seen. 

— Manze Jusuey Situ. 
Mayville, N. Y. 






DON’T DELAY... 


GET THIS VALUABLE 


BULB & IRIS caraioc 
FRE Now / 


IN FULL COLORS 
THE FINEST 


IRIS- LILIES 
DAFFODILS 
and TULIPS 


“ALL AMERICAN- 
GROWN” 


PROVEN THE WORLD'S FINEST 


SPECIAL LILY 
COLLECTION 


+ one Lily SPECIOSUM RUBRUM bulb 
© one Lily SPECIOSUM ALBUM bulb 
+ one Lily xCENTIFOLIUM, selected bulb 


ALL THREE, a Regular $5.75 Value 4” 
FOR ONLY 







LAGOMARSINO.,, 
OF CALIFORNIA © 


AMERICA’S SEED HEADQUARTERS x Pd 
BOX 1115H i 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA fink 








AUTHENTIC: HAND MADE 
BOSTON 
POST 
LANTERN 


gl 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
NEVER RUST OR CORRODE 
Sturdily constructed of the FINEST MATERIALS. 
22” high, 1014” wide, post base 3°. 
Larger Lantern 29” high. $17.75 F.O.B. 


Your money back ij 
you are dissatisfied. 


Please send check or money order. No C.0.D.'s 


NEW ENGLAND LANTERN WORKS 


Box 164 No. Postal Annex ee ee 








LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials 
Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 
Ko Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 
Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 

itable oun from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 

users of the Loveland Process in converting 
Ww. ARBA RES, ETC., in few 
elements needed rd lan 
FOOD, fortified by ts ts 
and worms. ENSIVE, SIMPLE. 
EASY. Full particulars furnished free 


have of its exceptional value. Send 

$1.65 for 5S lbs., delivered. Give house 

plants a treat. 

Country home garbage problem solved. 
T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H — 215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 
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UR large and varied 
collection of Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Scillas and other Spring- 
flowering bulbs, many of them 
rare and unusual varieties, is now 
available. We also have a fine 
stock of Mertensia Virginica, 
Helleborus, Trillium, Cypripedi- 
ums, Adiantums as well as other 
material suitable for Fall planting. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist 
{Norman T. Craig, Successor} 


WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 ae os eset for each insertion, minimum 
00, payable in advance. 





INTERESTING, new, different, profitable magazine. 
For the person with only a city lot or several acres. 
Write: Backyard Farmer, 233 Bellis Street, Duluth 
3, Minnesota. 





PANSIES: Our own selected strain of super giants. 
Beautiful color range with large percentage of yellows. 
$3.00 per 100, 30 plants for $1.00. Collection of Hardy 
Dianthus, 3 each of four varieties $1.00. Also Hardy 
Forget-me-nots, Canterbury Bells, medium double 
mixed, English Daisy, giant mixed, Sweet William, 
Newport Pink, Scarlet Beauty, dwarf mixed. $1.00 per 
dozen. $8.00 per 100. Merry Gardens, Camden, 
Maine. 





NARCISSUS BULBS. Fine mixture, many varieties, 
all good, earliest to latest, for garden planting, naturaliz- 
ing, cut flowers, also Buttercup and Golden Sceptre, 
bulbs of mixed sizes, $16.00 per bushel, $9.00 per half- 
bushel, $5.00 per quarter bushel, f.o.b. here. Named 
varieties. tend fos list. Oronogo Flower Gardens, 
Carterville, Mo. 





A BOX OF GAY GOURDS, all colors and shapes 
beautifully polished, 10 for $1. 50, 18 for $2.50, post 
Ralph Eager, 1126 Randolph Avenue, 
Mass. 


a . 





WRITE for prices on CLEARANCE SALE of K. A. 
Daffodil, Wedgewood Iris and Croft Lily Bulbs. Terrace 
Flower Nursery, Arcata, California. 





BACK IN BUSINESS AGAIN, with a bigger, better 
supply of Mertensia (Virginia Bluebell) than ever. Only 
$1.00 for ten, $7.50 for nantved, Remit 10% additional 
for postage. Woodvale, R. 1, Dunkirk, N. Y. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young =. 
50 for $3.00. 100 for $5.00 postpaid. Honeybee Haven, 
Dover, N. J 








GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different! Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢, Year 50¢. E. John- 
son, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


TULIPS —15 Rainbow mixed, strong blooming size 
bulbs $1.00. DAFFODILS — 15 large mixed bulbs 
$1.00. IRIS — 10 each different $1.00. Free List. 
Cornell Nursery, Cornell, Illinois. 








PROPERLY label your dahlia tubers, 100 labels and 
weatherproof pencil, $1.00. Mears & Son, R. 3, 
Box 89, Anderson, Ind. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — 18 varieties now ready for 
call or immediate shipment. Send self addressed en- 
velope for fall list. Tinari Floral Gardens, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE — small, interesting, garden- 
ing, wild flowers, birds, ads. 50c a year, sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings — MM, New Troy, Michigan. 





CACTI BOOKLET mailed FREE. 16 pages, illus- 
gout Fitzpatrick’s Gardens, Dept. 333, Edinburg, 
‘exas. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS: Send = list. Jultus 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N 





N. TENOIR — Very rare old English stock, price $4,00 


doz. Order early. Box E, Middiets urg, Va. 
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Forcing Bulbs 
From Page 444 


Wedgewood Iris 


Iris bulbs differ from tulips in that the 
flower bud does not form until the leaves are 
approximately two and one-half inches 
high. Keep the temperature as close to 55 
degrees as possible after planting to enable 
the bud to form but never higher. Growing 
at 48 degrees will delay flowering a week or 
two but the flowers will have better color. 

If grown in an ordinary pot, the shallow 
root run will stunt growth and prevent or 
hinder flowering. I grow them in special 
boxes eight inches deep. The plants must 
have plenty of light. They will not flower 
in a north, a west or an east window. When 
the buds show color the temperature may 
be allowed to creep up to 60 degrees but no 
higher. Incidentally, while the commercial 
man can force smaller sizes, anything 
smaller than 10 centimeters is all but im- 
possible for the amateur to flower. The 
lovely violet-scented Iris reticulata requires 
about the same treatment except that it can 
be grown in a shallow pan. 


Hyacinths 


The hyacinth initiates buds at 70 de- 
grees, should be stored at 50 degrees and 
flowered at 70 degrees. Otherwise, its treat- 
ment is about the same as for tulips. The 
temperature for growing should never be 
brought up higher than 50 degrees until the 
flower spike is completely out of the bulb 
with the stem showing under the lowest 
buds. Even when carefully handled they 
may bloom irregularly. If several spikes are 
wanted in a single pot, start them in three 
inch plant bands and combine perfect spikes 
when in full bloom. Some of the dirt can be 
washed off the roots without hurting them 
in the least if immediately repotted and 
watered in. 











PIXIE PEARL ROSE 


Lovely miniature alpine rose. Perfectly hardy 
anywhere. of tiny pearl-white blooms 
all season. 3 for $2.00 

Send for complete catalog asin hardy perennials 
— it pronounces 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box H. Spokane, Washington 





















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





Indian Orchids — 12 Ceelogynes in 6 sorts $9.00; 
12 different Dendrobiums $8.50; 12 Cypripediums in 
four kinds $8.50; 10 popular lar flowering Orchids 
$4.50; 20 extra fine Orchids of different genera $10.00; 





50 best flowering Orchids in 25 different sorts $40.00. 

12 different giant hybrid Ly $6.50. P e and 
g free. Cash with order. spots t's for whol le and 

retail. © liustrated catalogue. ‘ee 

Nursery, Post Rhenock, Sikkim 6, India 

MY GARDEN — the intimate, British m ine for 

all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month 


it goes out to all s of the world waneer English 
> spoken with ¥, riendly message rang to all who 
love flowers and gardens and its circulation is increasing 
rapidly in America. Beautifully illustrated in colour and 
half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request fom MY GARDEN, 34 ~ orc St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, England 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Fall Iost 
time to set Blueberry. New Jersey grown. Bear two 
years old. Great landscape plant. Big profit. Varieties: 
Cabot, Rubel, Rancocas, [ rsey. One year, $2.50 — 
doz., $15—100. Two year, $7—doz., $50—100. Three 
years, $10—doz., $75—100. New varieties Dixie, Wey- 
mouth, Burlington. Two years, $12—doz., $100—100. 
Ship now. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Plant September 
and October for harvest next June. Pick enough berries 
next spring to more than pay for the cost which you cannot 
do from plants set next spring. June bearers $9 — 100. 
swears $10 — 100. List sent. Ship now. Warren 
Shinn bury, New Jersey. Varieties listed in 
August mae of Horticulture. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Plant in September, October. 

Heavy three year old roots. Start cutting sooner than 

1 spring planted. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of ten or more fine "daffo- 
dil varieties $4.50 per k, $16.50 per bushel of bloom- 
ing size bulbs. King Alfred, Emperor, Helios, Croesus, 
Horace, Rembrandt, Cheerfulness, Olympia, etc. in- 
cluded. One half bushel at bushel rate. Many varieties 
of daffodils and other bulbs quoted on free list. River’s 
Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 


GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES — NONE FINER. 
Fall best time. Transplanted, field grown, many in bud 
and bloom, Ready October and November. Also Eng- 
lish Daisies, Forget-me-nots — all 6¢ each, EXPRESS 
ONLY. Minimum order 25 plants. Get our list of plants 
and bulbs. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 








PINE CONES: 600 Short ~—_ cones 1%" to 2” 
$2.85. Longleaf, 5” to 7”, 1 $2. Hard, 1%” to 
2%"", 100 $2. White, 34” to ro 100 $2. Loblolly, 3”’ to 
4%”, 100 $2. Slash, 4’ to 6’, 100 $3. Assorted per box 
$3. Sample box of our cones, labeled, postpaid $2 
Maryland Nursery, Hyattsville, Maryland. 





FOR SALE: Large Specimen Trees. One Colorado Blue 
Spruce, one Silver Fir, two beautiful s as Yews 
two Pink Dog Woods, ten or twelve Hemlocks. Price 
$75.00 each. Buy and have beautiful effect immediately. 
Call Wayland 76 for appointment. 





GARDEN MIXTURE for Naturalizing. Daffodil and 
Narcissus. Many fine varieties. $20.00 per bushel. Em- 
wed $12.00 per bushel. Brightling, King Alfred, Lady 

iana Manners, Cheerfulness $8.00 per hundred. ‘Piney 
Point Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. Write 
for valuable free bulletin — review on “Earthworms; 
Their Intensive mas Barre and Use in Biological Soi! 
| ney ot Thomas on, Earthmaster Farms, 


, 





“COLLOIDAL MINERALS.”’ The life of the soil is 
the health of our bodies. Insure your health by using 
them in your garden. 100 Ibs. for $2.00. “‘Brabon,”’ 
Teleford, Pa. 





FIRST OFFERING of famous Lee R. Bonnewitz 
peonies by his successor. Write for price list and intro- 
ductory offer. Ernest J. Stahly, 912 South 8th Street, 
Goshen, Indiana. 





SEMPERVIVUM — Colorful Hen and Chicks. 10 
varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPherson 
— 350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER, Scotch, position wanted i private 
estate. 30 years’ experience in all phases of garden 
Excellent references, Available | — hd Box 
% “Horticulture,”’ Boston 15, 


HORTICULTURE 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


2 
HARVEST SHOW 
and Exhibition of 


| HARDY 
| CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


| S 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston 


= 
ADMISSION FREE 


October 9, 10 and Il 











She Horticultural 
Society of New York 


INCORPORATED 
. 598 Madison Avenue 
° New York 22, N. Y. 
First Meeting of the 1947-1948 Season 
Wednesday, October 15, 1947 
2:30 P.M. 


Broad Leaved Evergreens 


by Mr. FAIRMAN FURNESS 
Demonstrated with Living Material 


FLOWER SHOW 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any 
exhibit of horticultural interest is welcome 
and will be suitably recognized by the 
Exhibition Committee. 


ARRANGEMENT CLASSES 


Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise specified 


1. Interpretive composition to be captioned 
by exhibitor, no restrictions. 


2. Composition to be staged on two levels. 




















THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


Nice plants grown in bands ready now. Thyme, basil 
sage, chives, anise, catnip. $1.50 per dozen—check 
with order, The Herb Seed and Piant Mart, Room 
316, 135-39 Northern Bivd., Flushing, N. Y. 














GRO-QUICK ‘ES Witte SS 





GERMINATION TIME 9/3. ROOT CUT- 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. + ye Heating Cable for’ 
cold tromes, pont ber 


plans, instructions mailed é. 
ath. ‘AIR THERMOSTAT 1 for 20 sq. ft. ¢ x 


CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 P35, ss. MONEY.BACK 
» PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 


GRO-QUICK 358 w.nuron st, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE a 
Holly Spec 
Rt. 25 (near Si Debbiasville. N. J. 











OLD ENGLISH BOXWOOD 
From the movatains of Virginia 
Large Specimen Pieces to Edging Sizes 
Prices upon request 
CEDAR HILL BOXWOOD NURSERIES 
Virginia 























Thursday: 2 P.M. to 9 P. M. 

3. Composition of fresh l ial 
Friday: 9 A.M. to9 P.M. and trait using 0 bottle, to be ctaged 
Saturday: 9 A.M. to 9 P. M. ——— 
¢ HERBS FOR 2 





Oct. 2-3. Upper Montclair, N. J. 4th An- 
nual State Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of New Jersey in the Woman’s Club. 


Oct. 2-5. Tyler, Texas. Texas Rose Festi- 
val sponsored by the Texas Rose Festival 
Association. 


Oct. 7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Auction and 
Plant Sale on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster sponsored by the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club. 


Oct. 7. Philadelphia, Pa. Talk on 18th 
Century Flower Arrangement at Straw- 


bridge & Clothier’s by the Pennsylvania | 


Horticultural Society and the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania. 


Oct. 9-10. Atlanta, Ga. National African | 
Violet Show at Atlanta Municipal Audi- | 


torium Annex. 


Oct. 9-11. Boston, Mass. Annual Harvest | 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural | 


Society at Horticultural Hall. 
Oct. 15-17. Montreal, Canada. Meeting of 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA _ || 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


and 


THE GARDEN CLUB 
FEDERATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


will present a lecture 


“Eighteenth Century 
Flower Arrangements” 


(By Mrs. John R. Fisher 
(In charge of Flower Arrangements 
in the buildings of Colonial 
Williamsburg) 
on 
Tuesday, October 7, 1947 
2.00 P. M. 





in 
The Auditorium, Eighth Floor | 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Admission $1.50, including tax 
OPEN TO Alt 
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STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 
rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 























GARDENIA PLANTS 


Special plant offer by nationally known World's Fair land 
scape architect and nurseryman. Just imaging marta a 
Gardenia growing > ur home or garden. ... lovel 
10” to 15” luxuriant Gardenia plant full of . - Ori $1. so 
tere at once for full refund if not pleased. aly § 
ONEY,. Pay postman $1.50 plus postal changes. Cosh 
order 45. —~ 2 for $2.50; 3 for $3.75 GIVEN “Million 
von Bloom Peony, $1 value. Order from OWEN 
NURSERY . Dept. 9G, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 








¢ 7) 
~ a OREGON p eee 


OLEA. 
Wnite for a FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
4 3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
















COLOR CHART 


of the Garden Club of New Haven 
Suggests good combinations with masks that fit. 
Send $1 to 
MRS. A. N. CREADICK, Choirman 
77 Loomis Place New Heaven, Conn. 














Send for free 


samples 












Ke AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS | 
ea IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING | 
Feeders with and without squirrel | 


the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs at the Mount Royal Hotel. 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 















ene aa and on pipe stands. | 
Write for our folder | Oct. 21-23. Chicago, Ill. Fourth Course in qh -B,— 14. 
_audubon gy workshop | Flower Show Judging sponsored by the garden. A style for every purpose. 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS Garden Club of Illinois at Hotel La Salle. 13 Lewis Street | Hartford 3, Conn. 


October 1, 1947 





PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in laborsome annual gardens. 
They become an increasingly valuable permanent investment instead of a mere coe expense. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE 3° 54°: 


100 ft. of hedge, 1% ft. apart, 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 


inch size, ($80. a 100) 
New AZALEA 
Aristocrat of all 


hedges. Bushy, / <a : Hinocrimson 
twice transplanted, J fee ee a aoe VE. —- ik Athy Hardier, better 
not spindly seed-— i oe AO bio NER é color, lustier than 
lings: ay ‘ia £ om _ : Hinodigiri. 
9-12” $80. (100) Si-s P whl . . 8” B&B 2 for...$7 
(25 for $22.50) ih sa bie oA SARS 3” pots 5 for. ..$9 
12-15” $95. (100) . , : cats 
(25 for $25.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) ~ Bree 
(25 for $32.50) ie yee : 


we er more @ 100 PHOTO: Upright Yew Hedge 
10 years after planting 


RHODODENDRONS'2” 35¢) 8s 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. re, Slender now, but will 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express (about FRANKLINIA 
6c a plant) on arrival. TREE 


Large white fra- 
50 RHODODENDRON, mae 5 each kind grant flowers from 


white in July. . r $47.50 20 plants August to frost. _ 
+ 50 RHODODENDRON, Catawblense; $1 3.50 5 ft. B&B. .$8 each 
*» rose in June. for $27.50 2 ft. 2 for 
ra 50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; 35 each kind 


pink in May......... .for $27.50 | 100 plants 





at 
Ap ORAL untatn Laured ss | "$49.50 
Any five of above, 114 ft. BerB, bushy speci- 
Me a ‘i mens (4 years older; A times heavier) ... for $4 5.75 


DWARF FRUITS e'esswigetax As woe 


om the ground, * 
And it is if dwarfed fruits only are PE. More fruit per acre, too, 
All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. FERS 


Balanced Sopa nenard thas takes care of pollenization: APPLES: Named 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 1 Varieti 
Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prune © ee 
PLUM. Mixed: 


OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, fruit 1%, to 2 ft. 
possible 1949, for $23.00. : 10 for $16. 


OFFER B: The same, a year older, $31.00. oa 


ALSO: NARCISSUS, TULIPS, IRIS, PEONIES; 10 for 
AZALEAS, etc. Write for Fall 1947 Catalog. 


HYBRID 


PYRAMID 


Successful Fall Planting ie 2) Yews 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1947 Fall Price-List gives a aecantany 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Some cat- pate < > hate “ha 
alog offers: (Send only amounts below, pay small expressage on = 3 
arrival), Obelisk Yew — to 
20 ft. 
MIXED TULIPS — licm, best kinds, Dar- BROWNELLROSES — 14 kinds, Climbers, Pyramid Yew — to 


$7.50 per 100. i Pitin 
per H.T.s, Floribundas, any 3 for “UU. Pillar Yew — to 12 


NARCISSUS naturalizing mixture, top-size SIANT 9em CROCUS. $3.90 for 100. ft. 


rounds $8.00 per 100. VINCA (myrtle) clumps. . .$12.00 for 100. ———— Yew 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE vo ee 


18-24” Bas 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. $8.75 each 





